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PROBLEMS OF REVISION AND RETRIAL—THE RIGHTS 
OF THE DEFENDANT IN THE LIGHT OF THE DRAFT 
BASIC PRINCIPLES OF SOVIET CRIMINAL PROCEDURE 


In the sixth issue of the Soviet legal magazine Sovetskoye gosudarstvo 
i pravo for 1958 there appears the draft basic principles of criminal 
procedure in the Soviet Union and the Union Republics, which had 
been put forward by the Committee for Legislative Proposals of the 
Supreme Soviet of the Soviet Union. 

If enacted, the proposed principles, which in a general way refer 
to the most important institutions of criminal procedure, will be intro- 
duced into the codes of the Soviet Republics. In an introductory and 
most general assessment of this project of the principles of Soviet 
criminal procedure, it is necessary to stress their progressive and 
humanitarian, even their liberal character. Particular attention should 
be drawn to the aims which the authors of the project had in mind, 
namely, the fullest possible security of the rights of the citizen, especially 
of those of the defendant, and a strengthening of socialist justice through 
a wider and fuller guarantee of the rights of persons subject to law. 
The project, however, includes a number of statements which, by 
their generality or lack of precision, permit a variety of interpretations 
and leave room for exceptions. This may be dangerous, since in their 
practical application some of the most essential principles may be 
reduced to nought. 

It is not my intention to discuss in the present article all the principles 
of criminal procedure involved, some of which are so obvious that 
without them it would be impossible to speak of a modern criminal 
code. I propose to analyse in detail only those principles which are 
the result of the specific political and social conditions characteristic 
of the Soviet code, as well as those which in the new project seem to 
be most far-reaching in guaranteeing the citizen’s rights in criminal 
procedure. Problems of this type include first of all the question of the 
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validity of the court’s decision and the question of changing the court’s 
decision by means of extraordinary legal procedure, the latter question 
being connected with the former; further, the problem of the ne bis 
in idem principle which is one of the most important guarantees of 
the defendant’s rights; finally the problem of the prohibition of 
reformatio in pejus, 2 guarantee accepted by almost all legal systems to 
the sole benefit of the defendant. The institution of the preliminary 
investigation as well as the rights of the defendant and his advocate in 
that procedure deserve special attention. 


* * * * 


The prohibition of reformatio in pejus will be analysed more closely. 
Reformatio in pejus is a problem strictly connected with the procedure 
of appeal or revision. It originates from the right of a higher court to 
change the legal position of the defendant resulting from the decision 
of a lower court; it affects the theory and practice of criminal procedure. 
Reformatio in pejus means a change in the court’s decision, whereby 
the higher court, after having reconsidered the case, puts the defendant 
in a position worse than he had been in after the decision of the lower 
court, either by inflicting a more severe punishment, or by a more 
unfavourable assessment of the offence committed by the defendant. 

The prohibition of reformatio in pejus, then, will prevent a court of 
higher instance from punishing the defendant more severely if only 
the defendant appeals for a revision of the sentence to his advantage, 
while the prosecutor has failed to appeal for a more severe punishment 
(prohibition of direct reformatio in pejus); it may also prevent a lower 
court from punishing the defendant more severely when reconsidering 
its first decision following an appeal on the part of the defendant, and 
the prosecutor has failed to appeal (prohibition of indirect reformatio 
in pejus). 

Reformatio in pejus is prohibited in most criminal codes in order to 
fulfil a very essential condition of justice, namely: that the defendant 
should not be discouraged from demanding a revision of a sentence 
which he considers unjust by exposing himself to the risk of more 
severe punishment, solely because of his appeal for revision and without 
further accusation on the part of the prosecutor. For it would not be 
just if the defendant were to surrender his right to appeal, his sole 
motive being fear of a more severe punishment than that inflicted by 
the lower court. 

While on the one hand intended to fulfil the above-mentioned con- 
dition of justice, the prohibition of reformatio in pejus was, on the other 
hand, a simple consequence of the procedural principle which allows 
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a revision of a sentence by means of appeal. This principle rests on 
the assumption that the ordinary procedure of appeal exists for the 
benefit of both sides, so that they may question the justice of a sentence 
or part of it. Hence one of the parties might deem it unjust if a higher 
court changed or annulled that part of the sentence which the parties 
in question regarded as just and of which, therefore, a revision was not 
claimed. 

The motive, then, of introducing the prohibition of reformatio in 
pejus into the legal system is a desire to ensure one of the most essential 
rights of the defendant, namely the right to fearless appeal against 
a court decision which he regards as unjust, and to carry out in a 
consistent way the principle that a higher court may revise a former 
court decision within the limits of appellative means. 

The binding prohibition of punishing the defendant more severely 
than did the first court, in cases where the appeal for revision is for 
the benefit of the defendant only, may be interpreted as a safeguard 
established to the sole advantage of the defendant. This principle, then, 
completely ignores the fact that justice may sometimes require a more 
severe punishment. From the point of view of proper and real guaran- 
tee of the defendant’s right, a just solution of the problem of reformatio 
in pejus is of first-class importance, so that in some countries it is 
solved on the constitutional level. 

In the Soviet criminal code, valid to the present day, the prohibition 
of reformatio in pejus was fully recognized even in the first codifications 
of criminal procedure. 

A direct increase of the punishment by a higher court is absolutely 
forbidden if the lower court’s sentence has not simultaneously been 
appealed against by the prosecutor to the disadvantage of the defendant. 

More complicated is the problem concerning the right of the lower 
court to increase the punishment in a case which had been transferred 
to it by a higher court for reconsideration, if the prosecutor did not 
appeal for a revision to the disadvantage of the defendant. 

Article 26 of the Principles of Criminal Procedure of the Soviet 
Union and the Union Republics of the year 1924 solves this problem 
in a perfectly clear way by establishing the principle that a defendant 
may 7 punished more severely by the lower court only if the previous 
decision was objected to by the prosecutor. 

The application of article 424 of the code which is still in use may 
cause some complications, since it regulates the problem in a slightly 
different way: according to it the lower court, when re-trying a case 
which has been transferred to it by a higher court, is not allowed to 
increase the punishment if the previous sentence has been quashed 
in consequence of the defendant’s appeal for revision. It is understood that 
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this refers to the annulment of a sentence in consequence of the defen- 
dant’s appeal while a protest on the part of the prosecutor is lacking. 
If, however, the higher court annulled the sentence not in consequence 
of the objections raised by the defendant but for some other reasons 
which are not mentioned in the defendant’s appeal, the lower court, 
according to article 424, may increase the punishment, and consequently 
the defendant whose initiative made a higher court reconsider his case 
may be punished more severely than he would have been had his original 
sentence not been quashed—a consequence contrary to the defendant’s 
intentions. 

This discrepancy between article 424 of the code of criminal pro- 
cedure of the RSFSR and article 26 of the Principles of Criminal 
Procedure has been abolished by Soviet theory and practice: priority 
was given to article 26 of the criminal code, in accordance with article 
20 of the Soviet Constitution, this being part of the general Soviet law. 
In view of the fact that article 26 of the Principles of Criminal Pro- 
cedure is absolutely binding, the higher court cannot, in the course of 
its revision, annul the decision since this would be pointless, as the 
first court, when reconsidering the case, is absolutely bound to obey 
the prohibition against increasing the punishment. 

In its early stages Soviet legal practice used to interpret article 26 
in a very broad way, including in the prohibition of reformatio in pejus 
also the legal qualification of the punishable deed. It was thought 
inadmissible to annul the sentence because of a need to assess the deed 
as punishable to a higher degree unless the prosecutor demanded a 
revision. It was also thought that this prohibition referred even to 
those cases where the higher court had transferred the case for further 
investigation to supply additional data. 

This disputable problem was solved by the plenary meeting of 
the Supreme Court of the USSR of 1 December 1950, when the 
following formulation was adopted: ‘As stated in article 26 of the 
Principles of Criminal Procedure of the Soviet Union and the Union 
Republics, a higher court, when revising the previous sentence in 
consequence of an appeal by the defendant, while a protest from 
the prosecution is lacking, has no right to annul the sentence and to 
order a retrial on the grounds that the first punishment was too 
lenient, or that a different section of the criminal code which prescribes 
a more severe punishment should be applied. If the court finds that 
the case has not been exhaustively analysed, or that the action ascribed 
to the defendant should have been classified as falling under a section 
of the code which demands a more severe punishment and the defen- 
dant has not been prosecuted in this way in the course of the first 
proceedings, it is possible to start the investigation anew, even if the 
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prosecutor did not protest. The lower court, then, when revising the 
case, may punish the defendant more severely only if in the course of 
the additional investigation new facts are revealed that really convict 
the defendant, or if a different section of the code is applied which 
prescribes a more severe punishment’ .? 

The above decision of the Plenum of the Soviet Supreme Court, 
as we see, did restrict to a considerable degree the extent of the pro- 
hibition of reformatio in pejus. Each time a sentence is being annulled 
and the case referred back for fresh investigation, the prohibition of 
reformatio in pejus ceases to be valid. As soon as new evidence against 
the defendant is brought to light, the court is completely free to assign 
more severe punishment than that of the abolished sentence, or to give 
a different legal assessment of the punishable deed by referring it to a 
different section of the code, which will result in a higher penalty. 

The new draft Principles of Soviet Criminal Procedure prohibit 
the reformatio in pejus only in case of a revision by a higher court 
following an appeal by the defendant while the prosecutor has failed 
to protest. The prohibition excludes a more severe punishment as 
well as any change in the legal qualification of the punishable deed 
which would bring about a more severe punishment. In article 37 of 
the project we read: ‘A court revising a case following an appeal of 
the defendant may change the former sentence to a less severe one, 
but has no right to make it more severe, nor can it apply a different 
section of the code which prescribes a more severe punishment’. 

It should be noticed that in most criminal codes, not excluding the 
Polish criminal code, the prohibition of reformatio in pejus refers 
merely to a more severe punishment but not to a different legal 
qualification of the punishable deed which would bring about a more 
severe punishment. The prohibition of a change in the legal qualifi- 
cation of the punishable deed to the disadvantage of the defendant, 
envisaged by the Soviet draft, deserves very special attention as being 
progressive and expressing an effort to guarantee fully the rights of the 
defendant. 

The situation, however, is different if we consider the so-called 
indirect reformatio in pejus, that is, the possibility of making the defen- 
dant’s situation worse in case of a retrial by a lower court following 
an appeal of the defendant only. The project allows a more severe 
sentence by the lower court, even if the first sentence has been abolished 
as a result of the defendant’s appeal, if during the retrial new facts 
transpire which prove that the defendant had committed a more 
serious offence. According to section 3 of article 37 of the draft: ‘a 
court of first instance may inflict a higher punishment following a 
revision of the case, but only if the previous sentence has been quashed 
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because the punishment was too lenient and also if in the course of 
the trial, after the annulment of the previous sentence, new facts have 
been revealed which prove that the defendant has committed a more 
serious offence’. 

This principle destroys the value of the prohibition of reformatio in 
pejus expressed in section 1 of article 37, since the defendant may 
finally suffer a more severe punishment following his own appeal 
even though the prosecutor has failed to appeal. 

We may compare this Soviet project with article 393 of the Polish 
criminal code, according to which the court is not allowed to impose 
a more severe punishment than that of the annulled sentence if it 
had been abolished following an appeal of the defendant, even in 
cases where new facts bearing on the criminal deed or showing that 
the defendant had committed a more serious crime have been revealed. 
Such a comparison leads to the conclusion that the Polish legislators 
managed to go further in creating a fuller guarantee of the defendant’s 
right to make free use of his right of appeal, that is, a fuller guarantee 
of the defendant’s rights in general. 

According to the Polish criminal code, the prohibition of reformatio 
in pejus is absolutely binding on the lower court retrying a case: 
it cannot increase the punishment of the quashed sentence if that sen- 
tence was annulled in consequence of the defendant’s appeal. New 
facts, possibly revealed during the revision, even if they could have 
some bearing on the punishment, cannot influence the sentence because 
the court is not entitled to take these facts into consideration. 

The essence of the matter lies in the right of the accused to make 
free use of his right to defend himself: he should not be hampered by 
any fear that his behaviour in a higher court may bring about a more 
severe punishment. From the point of view of the defendant it is 
absolutely irrelevant by what institutions and in what way his situa- 
tion changes to his disadvantage; it does not matter whether it is a 
higher court that imposes a more severe punishment, or whether it 
happens in a less direct way, by bringing the case back to the investi- 
gation stage or to the lower court. For the defendant it is the final 
result which counts, and the possibility of a result which might change 
his situation to his disadvantage would be reason enough to hamper 
his right to use appeal freely. 


* * * * 


The next problem calling for deeper analysis is that of the ne bis in 
idem principle. This principle, which refers to the material validity of 
a sentence, is one of the most vital guarantees of the defendant’s rights 
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in criminal procedure. Whether the defendant is found ‘guilty’ or 
‘not guilty’, it is impossible to start a case against him anew for the 
same offence, if the situation has not changed to his advantage or 
disadvantage. Although it is true that, in some instances, a criminal 
may escape a just punishment, this principle is dictated by the necessity 
of preserving the stability of the legal situation, and indeed also in 
the general interest of society, since it seems a lesser evil, from the 
standpoint of the state as well as from that of the legal order, to leave 
a certain (usually small) number of crimes unpunished, than to keep 
a person, once found not guilty, in constant insecurity. 

Material validity of a sentence, the consequence of which is that a 
case cannot be started afresh against the same person for the same 
offence, may be acknowledged either in silence, or explicitly. 

The ne bis in idem principle may be recognized even though no 
explicit mention of it is made in any law, but its presence and validity 
can be deduced from the rulings of criminal procedure. Silent acknow- 
ledgement of the ne bis in idem principle is justified by the fact that its 
presence is obvious only in modern legal systems. 

In a different system, where the ne bis in idem principle is explicitly 
put in a verbal form, it is found either in the criminal code, or the code 
of criminal procedure, or even in the constitution. 

The Soviet code of criminal procedure explicitly acknowledges the 
ne bis in idem principle. Article 3 of the general principles of criminal 
procedure states that a person who has been subject to a valid sentence 
cannot be accused for the second time for the same offence except in 
cases falling under articles 373, 374, 428 and 441 of the RSFSR Code 
of Criminal Procedure. 

It is worth while dealing with these exceptions at some length in 
order to find whether they do not extend too far, so that the ne bis 
in idem principle ceases to be a rule and becomes an exception. Articles 
373 and 374 refer to restarting a criminal procedure. Restarting crimi- 
nal proceedings is in the Soviet legal system a form of revising court 
sentences which have taken effect. The revision is dictated by the 
necessity of correcting sentences which, though valid, do not meet 
the requirements of objective truth. It would be against any principles 
of justice to leave a sentence valid in spite of new facts which show that 
it was unjust. 

A revision of criminal cases by restarting the process may take place 
if it is found that the judge pronouncing the sentence had misused 
his authority, if the witnesses gave false evidence, if an expert presented 
something falsely, if documents or anything which served as evidence 
had been falsified, and finally if new facts that had escaped the court’s 


notice have been revealed. 
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There are no limitations as to the term within which proceedings 
can be restarted, whether it is to the advantage or the disadvantage of 
the defendant, the only exception being cases in which the defendant 
was acquitted; in such cases a retrial may be ordered only within one 
year from the date when the new facts previously unknown to the 
court have come to light, and within five years from the date of the 
acquittal. This does not refer to cases where, after the sentence has 
come into force, misuse of the judges’ authority or falsification of 
documents on which the pronouncement was based was established.? 

The second exception violating, and violating in a very essential 
way, the ne bis in idem principle, is the system of court supervision 
which exists in the Soviet Union. This control of valid decisions of 
the courts is a characteristic feature of Soviet procedure, and is not 
known anywhere else. “The Soviet legislator’, as we read in A. Cheltsov, 
‘who wishes every decision to be just and in agreement with the law, 
protects the stability of a court decision even though it has acquired 
legal force only so long as it is not revealed that it does not correspond 
to facts, or does not agree with Soviet policy in criminal procedure. 
The supervision of court decisions guarantees that court decisions shall 
correspond to objective truth in spite of the possibility of mistakes on 
the part of lower and higher courts.’* The basis according to which a 
decision which has acquired legal force is still subject to control by 
the respective organ of supervision is the same as that by which court 
decisions which have not yet acquired legal force are subject to revi- 
sion, that is to say, a violation of material or procedural law, or of 
Soviet policy in criminal procedure. 

The control of valid court pronouncements represents an exceptional 
procedure and, as such, may take place only following a decision of 
the highest court. Hence this procedure is not based on a co-ordinative 
principle, and the defendant and his advocate are not allowed to take 
part in the procedure. 

The fact that only a limited number of high legal officers have a right 
to initiate the revision of a sentence which has come into general legal 
force guarantees to some extent that such a valid sentence will be 
quashed only in really exceptional cases, where serious violations of 
material or procedural law, or of the basic principles of the policy 
in criminal procedure, have occurred. 

Nevertheless, even the principle of the stability of valid court deci- 
sions has been seriously violated by the possibility of abolishing any 
court decision though it has acquired legal force, whether acquitting 
or convicting, and thereby to the advantage or disadvantage of the 
defendant; the procedural guarantee called ne bis in idem has become a 
mere verbal statement. 
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From the point of view of the citizen’s rights in criminal procedure, 
the most essential problem is the legal situation of the person who was 
subject to prosecution, whether found guilty or not guilty, after the 
sentence has become valid. Every citizen, whose criminal case has been 
investigated by a court of lower and higher instance, wants to be sure 
that in future, even after the lapse of many years, he will not have to 
face a trial again on those charges which had already been investigated 
by a court. A citizen should not be in a state of constant fear and un- 
certainty that his case has not yet reached a final end. This would be 
not only contrary to his own interest, but contrary to an interest 
which is higher than a just punishment, namely the stability of the 
legal situation in a society. 

The new Soviet project accepts also the system of explicit acknow- 
ledgement of the ne bis in idem principle. Article 5, section 7 of the 
draft states that a person whose case has been decided by a sentence 
which came into legal force cannot be prosecuted again for the same 
offence, and, if he is, the court has to stop its activity against the person 
immediately. 

The project, however, envisages also exceptions to this principle. 
The defendant may be brought back to court if after the valid sentence 
new facts have been revealed (article 4 of the project); the system of 
supervisory courts provides a second exception to the ne bis in idem 
guarantee. 

These exceptions are dictated by the desire to secure proper jus- 
tice, the aim of which is an attempt to discover the objective truth so 
that the court can take a just decision in the criminal case. 

The problem of resuming a criminal case after a court decision 
has come into force has received only passing notice in the project. 
Article 42 states that a valid pronouncement may be abolished if new 
facts have been revealed; a sentence, however, by which the defendant 
was acquitted cannot be started again if more than five years have 
elapsed since it came into legal force. 

Thus the project does not mention the possibility of starting a case 
anew if it has been found that the judges had misused their authority, 
or if the witnesses have given false witness, or if there was falsification 
of documents or other evidence. Hence there remain doubts as to 
whether in such a situation the case should start anew, or whether only 
a revision within the controlling system would be justified. 

The formulation of the article allows for the resumption of a case 
either to the advantage or to the disadvantage of the defendant. 
Resumption of the case to the advantage of the defendant is not 
limited in time. But if the defendant has been found not guilty, 
resumption must take place within five years from the date of the validity 
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of the decision. In the collision between the interest of the person and 
that of proper justice definite priority has been given to the latter. A 
person who has been found not guilty will have to live in constant 
uncertainty for a period of five years, since if new evidence against 
him is found in the course of that period he may be brought to court 
again on the same charges in reference to which there already exists a 
valid decision acquitting him. 

It should be noted that in a great number of criminal-procedural 
codes, for example in the Polish code of criminal procedure, there exists 
a prohibition against bringing back to court a defendant in reference 
to whom a valid decision has been passed: even new facts revealed 
after the decision will not change his situation to his disadvantage; 
it is impossible to punish a defendant once acquitted even if new facts 
have been found. The same applies to a defendant who has been 
punished for an offence less serious than the one which he has actually 
committed. 

Since article 42 of the project mentions a time limit of five years 
from the date of the validity of the pronouncement within which a 
revision of the process may take place if the defendant was acquitted, 
it is possible to conclude that this time limit does not refer to cases in 
which the defendant, though not acquitted, received a mild punish- 
ment. In such cases, then, if new facts are found showing that the 
defendant was guilty of a more serious crime, it is possible to bring 
him back to court at any time, so that he may be punished more 
severely than according to the valid decision. — 

The second exception violating the ne bis in idem principle is the 
possibility of revising a valid decision within the supervisory system, 
which has been discussed above. 

The project maintains the institution of supervising the courts, but 
introduces a substantial change which should be regarded as a step 
forward in the direction of the stability of the defendant’s right which 
he acquired after his case had been validly brought to an end: a revision 
of court decisions where the defendant was punished too mildly, as 
well as of cases where he was acquitted, may take place only within a 
year’s time after the decision has come into legal force. 

The present state of the law permits the supervisory system to 
change a valid sentence, either to the advantage or to the disadvantage 
of the defendant, at any time. Thus a defendant who was acquitted 
or who suffered only a mild punishment was never sure whether one 
day he might not be brought back to court for the same offence. 
The project allows an appeal to the defendant’s detriment to be made 
only within a certain time limit, in this case within a year from the 
date when the first decision came into force. The legislators have 
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appreciated that it is in the interest of the state to preserve the stability 
of the legal order, that the stability of the state of things created by a 
valid court decision is especially important. 

In any political system, and above all in a socialist system, the feeling 
of an uncertain future must be eliminated from the consciousness 
of society. No doubt, the material validity of the courts’ pronounce- 
ments is a fiction, but a necessary fiction, introduced by all civilized 
societies not only in the interest of the defendant but also in the interest 
of the social group which requires a stability of legal relations. A 
violation of a court decision once in force is a problem of extraordinary 
importance and must be treated with extraordinary caution. 

According to the project only those procurators and chairmen 
of courts who are especially entitled to do it by the law of the Soviet 
Union and the Union Republics may lodge an appeal within the system 
of supervision. 

A court acting within the system of supervision may: reject the 
appeal; quash the decision and all the decisions subsequent upon it 
and either declare the defendant not guilty or hand over his case to 
the court again; annul the earlier decision issued within the system 
of supervision and restore the validity of the former decision with or 
without any change; introduce a change in the court decision. 

The project, then, preserves the present legal status as far as the 
procedure of the court of higher resort is concerned and—a characteris- 
tic feature—preserves the possibility of revising a decision issued already 
within the system of supervision. 

From the point of view of the defendant’s rights acquired after the 
court decision has become valid, this project, it would seem, includes 
a certain danger. While it might be conceded that in some very ex- 
ceptional cases a valid court decision might be changed even to the 
disadvantage of the defendant, it does not seem right to change deci- 
sions issued within an extraordinary system, the system of supervision. 
Theoretically speaking, a criminal case would never be definitely 
closed, since there would always be a possibility of changing a pro- 
nouncement, even that of a court acting in its supervisory capacity. 

A further danger for the defendant’s rights is included in the next 
part of article 38 of the project. According to section 3 of that article 
a court dealing with a case within the system of supervision may order 
a milder punishment than that imposed by lower or higher courts, 
but cannot inflict a more severe punishment, nor can it change the 
legal assessment of the offence so that a more severe punishment would 
result. This formula implies that the court is not permitted to do it 
even in case of an appeal to the disadvantage of the defendant. In 
the latter case, if the supervisory court accepts the grounds for the 
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appeal, the case, after the earlier court decision has been quashed, will 
have to be handed over to a regular court of higher or lower instance. 
This is right in view of the principle that the defendant and his advo- 
cate have no right to participate in the procedure of supervision. 
In other words, in the case of an infliction of a more severe punishment, 
or of the application of a different section of the criminal code which 
would have the same result, the defendant has the right to speak to 
his advantage, and he has this right at his full disposal only in a court 
of lower or higher instance, where he can. use his advocate. 

The defendant’s rights, which I have been discussing above, may 
be thought to be in a certain danger if the last paragraph of article 
37 is applied. “The court, revising a case following the annulment of 
the previous sentence, may inflict a higher punishment only if the 

revious sentence had been annulled because the punishment was too 
Coane or if during the revision process new facts have been revealed showing 
that the defendant had committed a more serious offence.’ If a sentence, 
then, had been annulled by a supervisory court and after that handed 
over to a court of lower or higher instance, and if during the revision 
process new facts have been revealed showing that the defendant had 
committed a more serious offence, thus recognizing the necessity of 
changing the legal assessment of the punishable deed, the court will 
have the power to inflict a more severe punishment even if the revision 
in the controlling court took place following the defendant’s appeal. 
The reformatio in pejus prohibition is not in force here. 

Thus the project introduces in cases of revision within the controlling 
system the same principle as that found in cases of revision by courts 
of lower instance after an ordinary quashing of the sentence in con- 
sequence of the defendant’s appeal. In both cases, if in the course of 
the revision new facts have been found which prove that the defendant 
had committed a more severe offence, it is possible to impose a more 
severe punishment, even if the previous sentence has been quashed 
only following a protest on the part of the defendant. 

The absence of the prohibition of reformatio in pejus presents a less 
acute problem in cases of revision by a supervisory court than it does 
in cases of ordinary revision, where the latter is caused by the defen- 
dant’s own appeal. If the revision takes place within the supervisory 
system, the worse situation in which the defendant may find himself 
is not caused by his own action, but by that of other persons who have 
the right to protest against sentences which have come into legal force. 

The ne bis in idem principle, being an essential guarantee of the 
defendant’s rights in criminal procedure, contradicts the interests of 
true justice, since it may—though in rare instances—leave a guilty 
person unpunished. Proper justice does not only mean defending persons 
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who are not guilty, but also just punishment of those who are guilty. 
The Soviet legislator has solved the conflict between the two in- 
terests rather to the disadvantage of the ne bis in idem principle. 


* * * * 


Those parts of the project which refer to the rights of the defendant, 
especially those on the preliminary procedure on which, as it seems, 
the main attention was focussed, deserve particular attention. 

Article 14 of the project declares solemnly the defendant’s right to 
defend himself both in the material and the formal sense. The defen- 
dant has a right to present explanations in reference to the accusation 
against him, to present evidence, and to ask for the rejection of some 
evidence. After the completion of the investigation, he has the right to 
acquaint himself with the act of accusation, to protest against the ac- 
tivities of the court, the prosecutor and other persons involved in 
the investigation; he may ask for the removal of judges, prosecutors 
and other persons involved in the investigation; he has a right to take 
part in the sessions of courts both of lower and higher instance. 

During the investigation and the preliminary procedure the defen- 
dant may, within the limits established by the law of the Union 
Republic, take part in the activities connected with the investigation 
and may acquaint himself with the materials of the investigation and 
the preliminary procedure. 

As far as the defendant’s right to take part in the preliminary pro- 
cedure is concerned, the project allows only the possibility of his taking 
part in the activities of the investigation. The extent and limits of this 
right are determined by the law of the Union Republic, that is, may 
be different in different Republics. Of course, the most far-reaching 
guarantee of the defendant’s right to defend himself even in the course 
of the investigation would exist in conditions where he was allowed to 
take part in all the activities of the investigation. Personally, I would 
not be inclined to grant the defendant such a right, and that for the 
benefit of the investigation itself. But I am in favour of granting the 
defendant and his advocate the right to take part in those activities of 
the investigation, which cannot be repeated in court, for example, 
visits to the scene of the crime, post-mortem examinations, etc., 
where the presence of the defendant and his advocate should be not 
only permissible, but also necessary. The interrogation of witnesses 
and confrontations, etc., however, should be kept secret and the parties 
should not have access to them. This, to my mind, is the best system 
of conducting the investigation, because it is partly secret and partly 
open to the parties. 
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The project grants the defendant the right to acquaint himself with 
the materials of the investigation after the latter has been completed, 
and this right cannot be subject to any limitations in any of the Repub- 
lics. The project, then, as I see it, has found the best solution of the 
problem of supervising the whole investigation by the defendant 
and his advocate, who have access to the materials only in the final 
stage of the investigation, but before its definite completion. But the 
project does not specify whether the defendant, after having become 
acquainted with the results of the preliminary investigation, may 
present further evidence and explanations with a view to having the 
investigation continued and amplified. 

According to the project the defendant has the right of formal 
defence, that is, the use of his advocate, only after he has been notified 
that the preliminary investigation has been completed. Thus during 
the period of investigation the defendant, with the exception of those 
under age, has no advocate at his disposal; persons under age may be 
defended by an advocate from the beginning of the preliminary 
investigation. 

The fact that only persons under age have a right to use an advocate 
from the start seems to be a far-reaching limitation of the defendant's 
right. His right to present or reject a piece of evidence in the course 
of the investigation is meaningless if he cannot use an advocate at that 
stage. 

The suspect, often an uneducated person, who is not familiar 
with complicated legal problems, for whom the weight of some piece 
of evidence has little meaning, and who cannot defend himself without 
the aid of an advocate, is unable to present his own evidence against 
the evidence which may do him harm. 

The defendant’s rights are guaranteed by the precise limitation of 
the maximum period during which he may be kept in prison while 
the investigation is going on. A person can be arrested only following 
a decision of a court and the procurator. Detention pending the investi- 
gation must not exceed two months. This period may be prolonged 
only because of a particular complexity of the case, namely up to 
three months by the Procurator of an Autonomous Republic or of a 
Province, and up to six months by the Procurator of the Union 
Republic or the Chief Military Procurator. A further prolongation 
may take place only in exceptional cases, namely up to a period not 
longer than one year by the General Procurator of the USSR. 


* * * * 


This article has presented a short—and, I am afraid—rather super- 
ficial discussion of some main principles of Soviet criminal procedure 
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in the light of the new project which presents the guarantees of the 
defendant’s rights. In comparison with the present Soviet codes of 
criminal procedure, the project goes much further in securing the rights 
of persons taking part in a case, especially those of the defendant, by 
accepting progressive principles, though they are sometimes not 
sufficient to guarantee these rights. 

Recognizing the fact that even in socialist states there exists a 
contradiction between the interest of true justice and that of the 
defendant, we are claiming that the aim of good criminal procedure is 
a procedural system in which on the one hand true justice is secured, 
which is expressed in the just punishment of persons who are guilty 
and a full rehabilitation of persons who are not guilty, and on the other 
the rights of the persons taking part in the case, and especially the 
right of the defendant to defend himself, are respected and fully secured. 

Finding the right place for a dividing line semen the interests of 
society, the interest of proper justice and the rights that we now grant 
the accused who ceased to be the object of the criminal procedure, 
yet become its subject, is an eternal problem; a criminal procedure is 
qualified as good or bad depending on this solution. 

The draft principles of Soviet criminal procedure on the whole 
manages to balance true justice and the interest of the defendant, not 
losing sight of the main aim of the procedure which is a fulfilment of 
the material criminal law and the interest of the society expressed in a 
just punishment of the offender; neither does it neglect the interest of 
the individual defendant and the need to create safeguards against 
the self-will of state authorities which is always possible, and against 
mistakes of the courts which are equally possible. 

It is, however, quite a different question to what extent good legal 
principles, once recognized, are obeyed in practical application. 


TADEUSZ TARAS 
University of Marie Curie-Sklodowska, Lublin 


1 Cf. article 370 of the Code of Criminal Procedure of the RSFSR of 1922. 

2 Quoted after A. Cheltsov: Soviet Criminal Procedure p. 371. 

3 Cf. M. S. Strogovich: Criminal Procedure (Warsaw 1952) p. 460. 
A. Cheltsov: Soviet Criminal Procedure (Warsaw 1955) p. 378. 

* Cheltsov: op. cit. p. 374. 

> Article 14, section 3 states that a decision as to whether the defendant may take part in the 
hearing of the case in the court acting as an organ of supervision belongs to the competence of 
that court. It should be noted that the defendant’s advocate is not allowed to take part. 
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I 


Wiru the transfer of the agricultural machinery of the MTS to the 
farms able to buy itSand the replacement of the former combination 
of obligatory deliveries and state purchases by a unified system of state 
purchases* a major stage in the development of Soviet society has 
come to an end. That stage had been opened in 1929 by the decision, 
in the interests of industrialization and of defence, to carry out the 
collectivization of agriculture before the technical basis of large-scale 
enterprise in agriculture was available? The new collective farms 
represented, for an initial period, combinations of small-holders operat- 
ing with the old techniques} agriculture’s contribution to the costs of 
industrialization was not derived from any surplus produce resulting 
from technical improvements brought about by collectivization, but 
constituted ; a tribute (dan, to use Stalin’s term) which was levied from 
the peasants’ output, Arguing behind the closed doors of the CC against 
Bukharin, Stalin stated in April 1929 that it was feasible to levy such 
a tribute (by collecting compulsory deliveries at insufficient prices) 
since {the peasants had their private plots to fall back upon; (As it was 
clearly impolitic to advertise this statement, it has been published as 
late as 1949, in vol. XII of Stalin’s collected works, with a footnote 
which draws the reader’s attention to the incompleteness of earlier 
publications of that speech.)* 

After some excursions, during 1930, into the realm of direct appli- 
cation of violence and the following restoration of the kolkhoz 
system by more orderly administrative devices, the levy was regularized 
by the plenary session of the CC in January 1933. The Machine Tractor 
Stations were reproached for having conceived their functions as 
offering to the farms mere technical help rather than political guidance; | 
payments in kind for the services rendered by the MTS to the farms 
were established and the rate of obligatory deliveries increased for those 
farms which for one reason or other would not use the MTS services.° 
The establishment of Political Departments of the MTS with virtually 
dictatorial control of the whole life of the farms of their zone was an 
emergency measure which was repealed after slightly more than a 
year but, in more rational forms, MTS control of the production process 
as well as of the deliveries of the farms subordinated to them continued 
until recently. Since 1953, however, the MTS became the main agen- 
cies of greatly increased state investments in agriculture.(75. 4 milliard 
rubles during the following four years while Gnother 200 milliard 
rubles were paid to collective farms and kolkhozniki by way of price 
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increases).>* The positive effects of these investments upon agricultural 
production were soon felt: on the other hand, however, the question 
arose whether an organization devised to collect a large part of agri- 
culture’s contribution to the costs of industrialization would also 
provide the most suitable channel for ploughing back part of the 
national surplus product into agricultural development. 

With the organizational strengthening of the farms the problem 
of ‘having two masters on the same field’ became evident; it Fo came 
out that, in spite of the increase in the prices paid to the farms for 
their obligatory deliveries since September 1953, the agricultural 
products obtained in that way came cheaper to the state than those 
obtained as payments in kind for the services rendered by the MTS to 
the farms. A period of experiment followed; local absorption of the 
MTS by the farms (or election of MTS managers as chairmen of the 
enlarged farms, which leads to the same result) was attempted, along 
with the replacement of weak kolkhozy by state farms established on 
the basis of the existing MTS.° A large majority of these experiments 
yielded results supporting the first procedure, but the second was never 
denounced and may eventually be applicable to that residuum of back- 
ward farms which even after all possible reforms should prove unable 
to acquire the machines. 

With the party’s decision to solve the MTS problem by selling the 
machinery to the farms, problems involved in the co-existence, under 
the common name of ‘kolkhoz’, of at least two very different types 
of social phenomena became urgent. For many years, farms whose 
members worked because of the distributions offered for efficient 
work co-existed with others to which Stalin’s description of the way 
in which the levy could be borne applied until very recent times. 
In the first type of farms, the kolkhoznik’s private plot was, indeed, 
an auxiliary economy, partly fed by distributions in kind on the labour- 
days earned by work in the collective fields, and supplementing the 
family budget, where possible, by sales on the kolkhoz market. Mem- 
bers of the second type of farm regarded the plot as their essential 
source of income, work in the collective farm being regarded as 
support for a husbandry based on the plot (in the very poorest farms 
as the mere legal condition of keeping the plot). The character of even 
the backward farm changed in time yet in a recent statistical analysis 
of 1956 farm budgets in Ryazan Province® farms are grouped in three 
groups, proceeds per hectare varying between the ‘poor’ and the 
‘advanced’ groups in the proportion of 3:10. Production costs of 
grain amounted in the ‘advanced’ group to 46°% of those in the “back- 
ward’ one, of milk to 70%, production costs of potatoes and vegetables 
even to 23 and 38% respectively (the ‘average’ group produced grain 
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at 61%; milk at 86%, potatoes at 31% and vegetables at 54% of the 
production costs in the ‘backward’ group).’ Silin’s assessment of farm 
proceeds is based upon the assumption (for 1956 hypothetical) that all 
the produce was sold at zakupka or contract prices respectively, i.e. 
in conditions comparable with those established by the reform of 1 
July 1958: hence it is obvious that the problem of the backward farm 
cannot even be solved by a price policy which allows the average farm 
to make ends meet and to remunerate its labour force at a level corre- 
sponding to the rates current in state farms. 

The differences between ‘backward’ and ‘advanced’ farms are con- 
ditioned partly by natural conditions but mainly (as in the just quoted 
example from a single Province with fairly homogeneous conditions) 
by different levels of labour efforts and management; they were 
perpetuated and increased by a price-policy intentionally directed 
towards offering incentives on the steep scale as current during the 
Stalin period. The efficient farm earned more than the backward one 
not only, as was natural, because it had more to sell, but also because 
much higher prices were paid to it per produce unit. The prices paid 
for the obligatory deliveries of the main agricultural products were 
nearly nominal since the monetary inflation of the thirties; even the 
reforms of September 1953 raised them to a level still below production 
costs in the large majority of the farms. 

Already before the war it was established that these deliveries should 
be collected at a certain rate per acreage, with regard to local conditions 
so as to leave the farms which worked better some surplus to be sold 
at the higher voluntary sales (zakupka) prices to the state, or at the— 
usually still higher—free market prices on the kolkhoz market. The 
plenary session of the CC in February 1947 rejected suggestions to 
make obligatory deliveries dependent, instead of on the farm’s total 
acreage, on the acreage actually sown (with the result that the efficient 
farm would have to deliver more at the low prices); its decision, how- 
ever, left loopholes through which Ovechkin’s Borzov and many of 
his kind could continue to burden the efficient farms with the obligatory 
deliveries which their less efficient neighbours failed to supply: criti- 
cism of such misuses was prominent at the plenary session of September 
1953, and apparently successful since the reforms enacted by that session 
' enabled the large majority of the farms to comply with their obli- 
gations. 

At that stage, all critics, including Ovechkin, regarded the system 
of different prices as the normal agency through which efficient 
farming should be rewarded. Certainly it had some rationale: a 
comparatively small increase in productivity might move a farm 
from the ranks of those which just complied with their obligations 
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into the ranks of those which had something to sell at much more 


favourable prices, with corresponding effects on the remuneration 
and intensity of labour. A premium was thus set on the activities of an 
efficient kolkhoz chairman, for example one of ‘the thirty thousand’ 
organizers sent from the towns: by raising the output of some important ° 
product just by the critical five or ten per cent, he might put a chain 
reaction into operation which could move the farm from the ranks 
of the backward into those of the fairly successful. 

The system of obligatory deliveries at very low prices was applicable 
only to foods which the peasant would produce in any case: supplies 
of industrial raw materials by agriculture were secured by ‘“contrac- 
tation’ at an attractive price level, supported by arrangements for the 
sale of other commodities to farmers specialized on the production of 
cotton, flax, etc. Yet even in these fields, care was taken to provide 
the steep graduation of incentives by price differentials. Premia- 
increases (premiya-nadbavki) were added to the procurement prices 
of those farms which delivered more than they had contracted for: 
these were graduated according to the extent to which production of 
the industrial crop in question per hectare exceeded the minimum 
required for the fulfilment of the contractual obligation. 

Either pricing system implied better payment per product unit for 
the most efficient farms, i.e. those whose production costs presumably 
were the lowest ones. Rationalization of production was rewarded 
both by reduced costs and by increased prices for the products sold; 
a general increase in labour productivity was bound to result in in- 
creased supply prices per product unit. This paradoxical arrangement 
failed to disorganize the markets for agricultural products only be- 
cause (a) the incentive price system was arranged in ways which restric- 
ted its maximum effects to small minorities of the farms, whose record 
earnings were expected to have more moral effects on the rest than 
financial effects on the state’s procurement organizations, and (b) 
because the huge turn-over tax collected by the state in the re-sale of 
agricultural products provided.a buffer between supplier and consumer. 
Provided that the system worked, i.e. that increases in supply prices 
formed a mere by-product of increased supply, the state could retain 
its total re-sale profits (which formed an important source of finance 
for industrialization) even if the profit-margin per product unit was 
reduced—possibly both by increased prices paid to the producer and by 
a reduction in consumers’ prices. 

An illustration of the way in which the system of multiple prices 
worked in the collective farms of the fairly well-developed Elan Dis- 
trict of Stalingrad Province has recently been given by A. Nebenzya, 
in an article published in Ekonomika selskovo khozyaistva 1958 no. 4, 
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which quotes price-data from which a partial balance-sheet for the 
Red Banner collective farm in this district can be drawn up; the figures”* 
demonstrate that in the production of grain and sunflower-seed the 
prosperity of a farm depended on the extent to which it could recover 
the losses incurred in its obligatory deliveries by profits made in its 
(in the given example much larger) zakupka sales. If the twenty-one 
farms of the district are arranged in three groups according to the 
average prices achieved when selling their grain from the 1956 harvest 
(which is a different expression of the excess of their grain production 
over the prescribed obligatory deliveries) we get the following picture: 


Average price 


achieved per Production 
tsentner of grain costs 
Ist group ot fie oe 63.3 42.2 
2nd group... = 3 wns 45.1 
3rd group . a a» os 46.6 
Average of the District .. $1.7 44.0 


The differences in production costs are in no way startling. It would 
be a definite over-statement to describe the farms of the third group 
as ‘backward’: still, they worked with a considerable loss so far as 
grain production was concerned. It is possible, and in a Province such 
as Stalingrad even likely, that they were ‘backward’ in grain produc- 
tion just because they specialized in other branches of agriculture which 
they found more rewarding, restricting their grain cultivation just to 
the necessary minimum and earning somewhere else the rewards 
offered by the differential price system to the farm whose production 
well exceeded the prescribed minimum. But we may assume that the 
figures given in the tables were characteristic of general production 
results in numerous farms all over the country. For these farms, a 
comparably minor difference in efficiency would be rewarded, or 
alternatively penalized, by differentiations in income which would 
make the whole difference between a farm being highly successful— 
a ‘millionaire’ kolkhoz if the term still carried any particular meaning,* 
its just making ends meet, and its being a permanent ‘problem child’. 
Applied to the present problem of purchasing the MTS machines, 
the farms of the first group would be most eager to acquire them, 
and if necessary even pay for them from the profits of one or two years, 
the farms of the second group would consider the proposition as it 
implied saving on the former payments for the services of the MTS 
(provided they got sufficient credits) but the farms of the third group 
simply could not pay for the machines because they were slightly 
under average in the productivity of their labour. Consideration for 
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these marginal cases may have turned the revision of the price system— 
since long regarded by specialists as one of the most needed reforms?— 
into an urgent task which required immediate solution. 

Since Khrushchov’s speech at Minsk, on 22 January 1958, the urge 
of the more efficient collective farms for acquisition of the MTS 
machinery appears to have acquired a momentum of its own: already 
during the discussion a considerable number of farms acquired the 
machinery used by them though this was formally illegal before the 
amendment of the law. In his speech introducing the reform, Khrush- 
chov stated that the transfer, when it was suggested in 1951 by the 
economists Venzher and Sanina and even immediately after the re- 
forms of 1953, would not have been feasible at least so far as the huge 
majority of farms was concerned : this statement appears to be supported 
by the fact that even in the so much improved conditions of 1958 
only a minority of the farms was capable of purchasing the machines 
without special help. Already in March special warnings had to be 
issued against an extension of purchase credits beyond three (in excep- 
tional cases five) years; the instruction jointly issued on 20 March by 
CC and Government also warned against the danger of machines 
being under-priced. In his report of 17 June, however, Khrushchov 
described the existing practice of charging excessive prices for machin- 
ery supplied to the farms as residuum of their former treatment as an 
allegedly inferior form of socialist enterprise. The change in emphasis 
may be due to a realization that, after the initial rush, the farms’ 
acquisition of MTS machinery was approaching certain limits: im- 
mediately before Khrushchov’s speech Ya. Golev, the Chairman of 
the Agricultural Bank of the USSR, tried to show that the prices 
demanded from the farms purchasing the machines were not excessive.!° 

By 11 June all the farms in eight Republics (amongst them the 
Ukraine, Turkmenia, Moldavia and Latvia) and in a number of Pro- 
vinces of the other Republics (including many in the RSFSR) had 
acquired the machines but 41%, of the existing farms had not. In 
Turkmenistan—one of the main cotton-growing regions—two-thirds 
of the price of the machines had already been paid: on the whole, 
however, the picture appears to have been less favourable.’ Con- 
sideration of the reasons which prevented a considerable part of the 
farms from purchasing the machines, and delayed the payments of 
many more, may have caused the CC to decide the ae problem, 
the solution of which had in March been promised after further 


thorough investigations, as early as 17 June, in a special session convened 
a mere month after the May session (which had been devoted to 
development plans for the chemical industry). Khrushchov now put 
his emphasis on the injustice involved in the payment of very different 
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tices for identical products: he took his examples from the sphere of 

ontraktatsiya where differentials are large but no direct losses are 
involved for a farm delivering even at the lower range of prices. 
For a tsentner of flax one farm in Kalinin Province might get 445 
rubles yet a neighbouring farm would get 2,971 rubles. As to cotton, 
Khrushchov gave figures from twenty-seven cotton-growing farms of 
Tashkent Province, which include eight leading, nine average and ten 
comparatively backward ones. Because of the premia paid for cotton 
delivered in excess of the plan, prices paid for cotton (of equal quality) 
delivered, and distributions per labour-day (all in rubles) differed 


between these farms as follows: 


Price paid per tsentner Total payment — Of this 


delivered cotton per labour-day'? _in cash 
Leading kolkhozy a -. 398 27 21 
Average kolkhozy ” >» ge 17 12 
Comparatively weak kolkhozy .. 285 14 II 
State farms in Tashkent Province .. 185 — _ 


Even the ‘comparatively weak’ farms mentioned by Khrushchov 
received in the price of the cotton delivered 1-7 times the production 
costs calculated on the state farm basis: this would allow for a reasonable 
profit even though it appears to be quite normal for farms specialized 
in the production of industrial raw materials to have to pay the labour- 
days spent in the production of essential goods from the proceeds of 
their main production.!> But there were plenty of farms to which the 
differentiated price system involved, not just the size of their profits 
but the very possibility of making ends meet. 

The decree on the abolition of the obligatory deliveries remits the 
farms all the debts from uncompleted compulsory deliveries, or for 
payments in kind for the services rendered by the MTS in preparation 
for harvests earlier than that of 1958: hence the weak farms get a 
fresh start. In furture, there will be only one system of ‘state purchase’ 
prices (zakupka); the services of the RTS (Tractor Repair Stations) 
and of the MTS, as long as they continue for farms which have not 
yet purchased the machines, will have to be paid for in money)\(for 
work performed before 1 July 1958 in preparation of the 1958 harvest 
kolkhozy may pay in cash or in kind, as desired; the weak farms may 
get a delay of two to three years for such payments). In future, and 
also retrospectively (for all deliveries made since 1 January 1958, 
agricultural deliveries are paid for according to a scheme of zakupka 
prices differentiated according to regional conditions and also amend- 
able, downwards or upwards, in the event of particularly good or 
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bad harvests/ In his speech, Khrushchov envisaged that the new prices 
should be “well above the level of the former zagotovka prices for 
obligatory deliveries but below the highest prices paid by way of 
incentive so that the purchase of the former amount of foods would 
cost the state about as much as before (including the costs of maintaining 
the MTS): the average zakupka prices announced in the decree (74 
rubles for a tsentner of grain, 23°5 for sugar-beet, 340 for cotton, 
with regional differentials) indicate that the principle is not being 
applied in a narrow-minded sense. Even these prices allow in many 
farms for all-round profitability only on the basis of progress recently 
made in reducing production costs. A. Barashev, writing in Selskoye 
khozyaistvo 15 August 1958, gives the following figures from the 
Zavet Ilicha farm of Stavropol Province (in brackets I add the new 
zagotovka prices) :14 


Production costs per tsentner in (New zagotovka 
rubles in the years price) 
1956 19$7 1958 
Grain .. -  & 84 44 (74) 
Potatoes Ae a 2 17 17 (40) 
Vegetables .. sx “9 22 16 oe 


Prices for meat, which before were definitely unfavourable, have 
been substantially improved: the average zakupka price for medium 
grade cattle has been established at 619 rubles per tsentner, as against 
an earlier zakupka price (in the II zone) of 410 rubles, and a zagotovka 
price of a mere 150 rubles.** On the other hand, the top-gainers of the 
production of industrial raw materials have lost (Khrushchov, ad- 
dressing on 17 October the farmers of his home village of Kalinovka, 
made some reference to dissatisfaction about the loss of privileges, 
and suggested making good the loss by reduction of production costs 
and by introducing suitable refining activities such as fruit-preserving, 
the product of which would sell well even on remote markets). 
Total incomes from sales of agricultural and livestock products, 
however, have increased for larger units, and even for some of the 
farms formerly favoured in the sales of some of their products outside 
their main specialization.!° The backward farms which did not deliver 
much above the obligatory minimum receive an opportunity to put 
their house in order. Indeed, by mid-December, 81% of the farms had 
purchased the machines;1° referring to those which had not, Khrush- 
chov, in his Smolensk speech of 13 August, remarked that the state 
could not infinitely go on maintaining the MTS for the benefit of 
farms which relied on having their debts periodically written off. 
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Presumably these farms will form the object of the next, and last, 
step in agricultural re-organization but everything has been done 
to reduce this residuum of the collectivisation crisis to a small fraction 
of the existing farms. 

Obligatory deliveries have disappeared, of course, only in the sense 
that this particular category of food collections, unpopular as it was 
because of the low level of the prices paid, has been abolished: also 
in future food-collections will be planned down to the individual 
farm, though for periods of five to seven years (with the possibility 
of increase in the event of technical progress). As the payment of obli- 
gatory deliveries at a lower price scale has ceased, shifts of plan-tasks to 
the shoulders of the most efficient farms would not harm the farms as 
much as they did in Borzov’s days. But the system is not Borzov- 
proof so far as relations between the farm and the auxiliary econo- 
mies of its individual members are concerned: the latter may be called 
upon to make good for the farm’s failure to deliver its quota by having 
the milk confiscated which they wished to sell on the kolkhoz market— 
directly or through the farm acting as their commissioner. The change 
in climate since Borzov’s days is, however, illustrated by the fact that 
Selskoye khozyaistvo 25 July 1958 publishes a complaint about such 
practices under the sub-heading: ‘For the attention of the Public 
Prosecutor of the Belorussian Republic’. 


Il 


Since agricultural production is now actually controlled by the 
farms emancipated from MTS supervision, the further evolution of 
the kolkhoz system offers problems more urgent than it appeared as 
long as kolkhoz ownership could be regarded as the mere lower form 
of public property bound to be absorbed, in due course, by the higher 
one as represented by the state farms. I do not speak here of the dog- 
matic aspects of the problem: Leontev!’ could easily dispose of them, 
using the change even as an argument against the Revisionists who 
reproach the leadership of the USSR for dogmatic stagnation. To the 
present writer, at least, a form of property, in itself, appears as a mere 
form; sociology is concerned with the analysis of the actual relation- 
ships between people, not with the juridical formulae by which these 
relations are described. If one wishes to preserve the formulae, say 
because the peasants would dislike their farms being nationalized, one 
may tackle real problems by changing the economic content of the 
popular institution. As so much of recent Soviet reforms is carried out 
in tentative and experimental ways this may, indeed, be preferable to 
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institutional changes which easily may fail, or appear premature, un- 
less they have been prepared by so prolonged a period of local experi- 
t as we noticed in the case of the abolition of the MTS. 
Lene of the major problems of the kolkhoz system could obviously 
be solved if the uncertainty of the labour-day were replaced by guaran- 
teed wages!® (supplemented whenever this is possible, by premia- 
distributions from the farm’s profits by the end of the year)} As 
Leontev correctly points out, such a solution would resolve the diffi- 
culties arising in cost-accounting in the collective farms from the 
calculation of the labour-day as a residuum. More important still, it 
would make possible some stabilization of the farms’ labour force 
and encourage the young generation to stay on the land with improved 
qualifications—provided, of course, that the level of the wages paid 
reasonably corresponds to that current in state farms and (with an 
allowance for the advantages of the plot) in industry. The question of 
whether autonomous enterprises supplementing the wages by a bonus 
should still be described as kolkhozy is terminological in character 
though its treatment, as we soon shall see, affects the treatment of 
other controversial questions. 

The experiments in introducing regular wages for kolkhozniki 
about which information is available, started, of course, not from 
theoretical considerations such as care for cost-accounting but from 
the practical issue of maintaining a labour force against the competing 
attractions of industrial employment. The “Thirteenth Anniversary of 
the October Revolution Farm’, Krasnogorsk District,!® as late as 
1954 was one of the weakest farms in Moscow Province. The labour- 
day was remunerated with 2 kg. vegetables and 80 kopeks in cash; 
for the harvest resort was taken to voluntary help from the shef factory, 


‘yet in spite of the help of 100-150 outsiders it was every year delayed. 


In 1955 the farm started to pay its members monthly advances on 
labour-days earned; in 1956 a minimum payment of seven rubles 
per labour-day was guaranteed; apart from this, three kg. potatoes 
and two kg. vegetables were distributed per labour-day; the average 
performance per kolkhoz member was 323 labour-days.”° As partici- 
pation of members in farm work had become more regular, it was 
decided from 1957 onwards to introduce the payment of regular 
wages for working days on a piece-work basis and on the basis of a 
strongly differentiated grouping of the diverse jobs (10 rubles for ful- 
filling the norm in the very simple operations of group II, 30 rubles per 
day in the comparably skilled occupations of group IX).*4 Monthly 
earnings in field cultivation amounted to 350-650 rubles, in live-stock 
farming to 450-850 rubles, for lorry drivers to 550-800 rubles: in 
the farm as a whole to 646 rubles. If the amenities of the plot are taken 
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into consideration and if the profit share distributed at the end of the 
year is reasonably high, earnings such as those quoted would not 
compare unfavourably with those available for unskilled or semi- 
skilled work in industry, provided that a considerable proportion of 
farm-members (in particular women) are attracted by what in fact 
amounts to part-time work. From Alperovich’s data it appears that 
the average earnings per kolkhoz member capable of work amounted 
to no more than 280 rubles per month: if the above given earnings 
had any significance for a considerable section of members who worked 
all the year round, it follows that an even larger section of members, 
who worked irregularly, earned less than the average figure of 3,300 
rubles per year. The problem of distributions in kind was solved by 
allowing every member to purchase out of his earnings from the farm 
stores agricultural products at zakupka prices; much waste is said to 
have been thereby avoided. Profits, apart from the share invested, 
are distributed at the end of the year amongst members in proportion 
to the wages earned by them: as the farm, after covering its expenses 
(amongst these 1,007,500 rubles for wages) showed a profit of 
1,271,800 rubles, the dividend must have been considerable even if 
Khrushchov’s advice that farms should invest 25 to 30% of their profits 
was heeded. 

The possibility of replacing remuneration by labour-days by guaran- 
teed wages (apart from the dividend) obviously depends upon the 
fairly stable achievement (even in less favourable years) of a level of 
that remuneration which allows for comparison at least with state 
farm wages for comparable jobs. If we assume, for argument’s sake, 
that the labour activity of the “Thirteenth Anniversary of the October- 
Revolution’ farm in 1957 rose to the all-Union average, the ‘value of 
the labour-day’ distributed in 1956 partly in kind was sufficient to pay 
the new wages (the dividend apparently originated from a further 
increase in labour efforts and productivity but similar results may be 
expected wherever peasants are interested in regular cash earnings). 
The farm mentioned above, p. 235, not a very advanced one, also 
introduced a guaranteed payment of 10 rubles for the labour-day, 
so did also the farm “The Way to Communism’, reported in Selskoye 
khozyaistvo 11 October 1958. This figure, however, is above the 
guaranteed minimum remuneration of the labour-day for combine 
operators (which at present amounts to 8 rubles 32 kopeks)#!* and, 
a fortiori, above the all-Union average of the remuneration of the 
labour-day, which in 1957 was still only slightly above 4 rubles.? 
This average was obviously depressed by the existence of a group of 
backward farms, the conditions of which were bound to improve by the 
recent price reform; it is still a matter for speculation when, in the 
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majority of farms, a level will be reached which, with allowance for 
the improved regularity of work likely to follow from the reform, 
would allow for the replacement of the remuneration of kolkhoz 
members according to edn earned by monthly wages. In 
the Uzbek SSR where average distributions per labour-day increased 
from §*21 rubles in 1955 to 10°31 rubles in 1956, or in Tadzhikistan 
where they increased from 8-55 to 11°99 rubles,” transition to regular 
payments should now be possible—but earnings in the cotton-growing 
regions always tended to be higher than elsewhere. As soon as the 
ayment of money wages comparable with those earned in state farms 
would be possible, the form of payments would offer minor diffi- 
culties: in a number of farms distributions in kind for labour-days 
earned are already optional, in the sense that they can be replaced, if 
desired, by additional cash payments calculated at zakupka, or (which 
is less favourable to the member) at state retail prices. If such a farm 
pays monthly advances on labour-days earned—as probably a majority 
of the farms already does—the replacement of the labour-day as 
accounting unit by monthly wages on a piece-work scale should be 
feasible, provided always that a general wages basis can be assured. 
The new regulation of agricultural prices may allow a considerable 
number of kolkhozniki regular earnings comparable with the standards 
of state farm workers. Still, a fear lest the standard gained by the skilled 
workers of the Machine Tractor Station might be diluted by their 
immersion amongst a kolkhoz membership used to very different 
standards of life (true, in reward for much inferior work) has certainly 
contributed to the insistence of these workers on retaining their trade 
union organization even when becoming members of the farms 
(an additional cause of that insistence may have been the MTS workers’ 
consciousness that kolkhoz members, during the prolonged period 
during which many of them regarded farm work as some kind of 
labour tax to be got rid of as easily as possible, have failed to develop 
that insistence on their rights which is natural for the industrial worker 
who spends his life in the factory, and that many kolkhoz chairmen, 
old and new ones, have adopted from the Borzovs methods of com- 
mand which a normal worker simply will not stand), After a prolonged 
struggle the trade unions gained their point:23 th MTS workers and 
agricultural specialists who in consequence of the reorganization 
became kolkhoz members retain their union membership and are 
invited to establish union groups in the farms (in which wage workers 
employed by the farms should be included):)Functions of these groups 
mentioned at present include only the supervision of safety and health 
conditions in the farms, the promotion of technical progress and 
socialist competition and the securing of the claims and social security 
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benefits due to trade union members. But a prolonged continuation 
of two different types of labour relations in the farms is hardly con- 
ceivable. Either those kolkhoz chairmen whose main interest is in 
savings on the wages bill, supported by those kolkhozniki who envy 
the tractorist’s privileged position and who themselves are interested 
in their private plots rather than in the remuneration of labour per- 
formed in the collective economy, get their way: in that case the 
specialists and the more ambitious members of the young generation 
are likely to migrate to the state farms, if not to industry, and the 
kolkhozy pursuing that policy are bound to decline—possibly with the 
result of eventually being turned by the Government into state farms. 
Alternatively, the former MTS workers’ influence will bring about a 
change in the peasants’ demands as well as in their attitude to regular 
work: those kolkhozniki who would like to get a proper wage for a 
proper job, with such guarantees of social security and of a say in 
the enterprise as industrial workers now enjoy, will become a definite 
majority, will get the appropriate type of kolkhoz chairman elected | 
and the incurably commercially minded type of kolkhoznik expelled 
for a failure to attend work regularly (with the likely result that he 
will have to seek employment in industry or state farm). 

The mechanics and specialists now forming the trade union 
groups are not very numerous—thirty to forty in the average Kazakh 
kolkhoz, for example—but many of them are party members; in 
some organizations they provide even numerically an important part 
of the membership. ** They are likely to play an important part in 
the ‘brigade soviets’ which now” are encouraged as bodies supporting 
the brigade leader and settling many problems which before had to be 
settled in the farms’ Board. Moreover, their interests are shared by the 
agricultural specialists from whose ranks kolkhoz chairmen are re- 
cruited. These facts, together with the peasants’ own desire to enjoy 
those pension rights and other benefits which are at present reserved for 
the wage earner (and to those former wage earners who joined the 
kolkhoz), are likely to tip the balance in favour of the second of the 
above formulated solutions of the dilemma. A development on such 
lines would initiate a major revolution in the structure of Soviet 
society, comparable with the distribution of land by the October 
Revolution and with the ‘revolution from above’ which established 
the kolkhoz structure. 

The decision about the future shape of labour relations concerns 
in principle every farm whose membership has been joined by the 
former MTS workers; the question of how to avoid the emergence of 
the ‘collective capitalist’ on the top of the kolkhoz scale concerns, 
at present, only a small minority of the farms. In his report to the 
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Supreme Soviet on 27 March Khrushchov gave a few examples of 
farms whose distributions on labour-days are clearly inordinately 
high; to illustrate the correct alternative, examples of farms which 
‘invest 25-30% of their money incomes were quoted) though in terms 
which leave little doubt about the rarity of such examples. Golev, 
whose obvious emphasis is on the financial interest, deplores that the 
farms of Uzbekistan and Tadzhikistan kept their investments at 15 
and 16% respectively, while distributions on labour-days rose. Not too 
much should be read into his complaints about the farms of whole 
Republics which, up to June 1958, paid only a fraction of the value of 
the MTS equipment acquired although their bank accounts would 
allow for immediate payment: these accounts had been accumulated 
with all kinds of projects in mind long before the prospect of purchasing 
the machines became evident except in a few experimental sections. 

More relevant than the banker’s fear of a belated closing of the 
account of the MTS enterprise are Khrushchov’s suggestions of further 
ways in which the farms, after having purchased the machines, may 
invest their increased profits rather than raise distributions to an inor- 
dinate height. Already for some time, apparently under the pressure 
of young people’s migration to the towns, a large proportion of new 
school-building in rural districts has been carried out by the farms, 
with the help of state credits covering up to 50% of the costs. The 
improvement in rural school conditions has been greatly accelerated 
by such participation of the farms (though the planners of the Ministry 
of Education complain that the typical projects elaborated by them for 
the diverse types of school are not always followed up).% Once in 
possession of the machines, and being responsible for the repair bills 
of most of the lorries which frequent rural roads, the farms will also 
show understanding for |Khrushchov’s suggestion that they should 
devote part of their surpluses to road-improvement) For the benefit 
of /more advanced farms Khrushchov suggested in his Kalinovka 
speech!** the issuing of credits for new house-building to kolkhoz 
members and the construction of boarding schools and of eventide- 
homes, together with a further amalgamation of the farms to form 
large units capable of making better use of the modern technique, 
and also of the development of suitable industries: this, of course, 
was already the content of his 1950 suggestion of ‘agro-cities’, which 
was much misinterpreted but which even so was premature in the con- 
ditions of 1950. 

Developments on these lines would greatly improve rural welfare 
without charging the local budgets,) yet a differentiation in local 
standards (with reflections upon the comparative prosperity of the 
farms) is hardly avoidable. The party’s influence may be supposed to be 
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sufficiently strong to prevent increases of distributions to a point 
where the most prosperous farms lure away workers from industry, 
from the state farms or at least from the average kolkhoz (a possible 
shift of the labour force away from the least efficient farms may even 
be helpful in normalizing agricultural conditions): still a lot has to be 
done to bring the depletion of the countryside in favour of industry 
to an end. When this has been achieved and equilibrium between 
town and countryside has been restored on a level higher than was 
— before the industrialization drive, a whole series of new prob- 
ems will arise. 


Ill 


(the multiple price system expressed the relations between town 
and countryside characteristic of the period during which the step 
of industrialization was forced at the price of retarding the develop- 
ment of agricultureéOne part of the levy collected in the form of 
obligatory deliveries below cost prices helped to finance industrial 
investments on which former peasants were employed: this migration 
was encouraged by the difference between urban and rural standards of 
life which was increased by the levy (during the first years also by the 
consequences of the peasants’ reactions upon enforced collectivization). 
A second part, which increased particularly since the reforms of 1953, 
was re-invested in agriculture through the Machine Tractor Stations; a 
third returned to the village through the higher prices paid by industrial 
wage earners for purchases on the kolkhoz market. There was some 
connection between the size of the levy, embodied in the prices 
for obligatory deliveries, and the excess demand on the kolkhoz 
market, partly of peasants turned into industrial workers, on a supply 
restricted by the withdrawal of resources and manpower from agri- 
culture. During recent years there has been a conspicuous rise in the 
proceeds from sales to the state and to co-operatives (more than 
threefold between 1952 and 1957) while sales on the kolkhoz market 
fell by at least a quarter: partly because socialized trade is now capable 
of satisfying by far the largest part of the demand for food (at least 
eight-ninths in 1957), partly because its successes have brought pressure 
to bear on the (usually higher) kolkhoz market prices. Still, in 1957 
kolkhozy and kolkhozniki earned about 40 milliard from sales on the 
kolkhoz market, as against 91-6 milliard from sales to the state, and $°7 
milliard from sales to the co-operatives. In consequence of the 
price reform, the share of sales to the state in total farm-sales has 
certainly further increased. On the other hand, it should be kept in 
mind that these sales include industrial raw materials and have to 
cover much of the farms’ production costs and investments: kolkhoz 
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market sales, on the other hand, go directly into the individual kol- 
khoznik’s pocket, or increase the money distributions on labour-days 
earned. 

The high level of kolkhoz market prices affected collective farming 
both in the positive and negative sense. So far as the market was 
supplied by the farms themselves, kolkhoz market sales returned to 
them part of the levy and hence created incentives, though not neces- 
sarily in those farms from which the levy has been collected. Grain 
producers and livestock farmers had to subsidize the production of 
industrial raw materials; within their own ranks, a steep graduation 
allowed the efficient farm a considerable profit while the member of 
the inefficient farm would have to fall back on his auxiliary plot. 
As long as the collective economy (apart from the production of 
industrial raw materials) mainly produced grain and other materials 
suitable as feed for the kolkhoznik’s private livestock farming, the 
private plot served as a finishing shop in which the farm’s feeds were 
turned into live-stock products: the need to get the feeding stuffs 
provided an essential incentive to work on the collective fields, and the 
remuneration of the labour-day—usually poor even at the most 
generous assessment of the value of the distributions in kind—could 
be improved upon by sales of the finished product at the kolkhoz 
market. The very different conditions of access to that market caused 
further differentiation amongst the farms as the members of those 
which had poor distributions and little opportunity to sell on the market 
would show the greatest tendency to migrate to industry. 

Since the collective economy has increasingly turned towards live- 
stock farming and is less eager to distribute feeding stuffs for labour- 
days earned, the kolkhoznik’s opportunity to sell at the high kolkhoz 
market prices simply involves a diversion of his labour force from 
the collective farm where it is now in stronger and more regular 
demand yet where it has to create, apart from its wages, the surplus 
product for the state, to the plot, in selling the produce of which part 
of the surplus product is refunded to every seller—including the mar- 
ginal kolkhoz-member who has just worked his obligatory minimum 
of labour-days but who has commercial capacities. This effect, though 
harmful to the collective economy, is unavoidable until the latter can 
fully satisfy the demand for products such as meat and vegetables: 
the normal way to end the plot’s competition with the farm for its 
owner’s labour time consists in increasing and regularizing the remu- 
neration for work performed on the farm while kolkhoz market 
prices are systematically brought down by the effects of the increase in 
quantity and assortment of kolkhoz production. 

(The achievement of these changes is clearly associated with a stop, 
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at least temporary, of the migration from the countryside to the towns. 
Collective farming cannot fully develop as long as the most capable 
and ambitious boys and girls are drawn to the towns nor can their 
migration be stopped as long as the earnings achievable in agriculture 
are inferior to industrial onesJOn his recent visit to the USSR the 
present writer found all Soviet officials with whom he spoke con- 
vinced that the recruitment of villagers for industry must be stopped 
and that industry must develop by better use of the available town 
population: this need forms also the background of the discussions on 
educational reform with which readers of this journal are familiar. 

| _ Since the abolition of obligatory deliveries at reduced prices, the 
_ } need to compensate the farms by the opportunity for sales at the higher 
} kolkhoz market prices has disappeared: a fall of the latter in con- 
sequence of higher farm productivity would imply a reduction in 
cost prices which should make the present, or even a slightly reduced, 
level of zakupka prices fairly comfortable for the average farm even 
if all the produce has to be sold at these prices. From the standpoint of 
efficiently supplying the consumer there may still be a case for having 
two, or even three different nets of supply organizations which com- 
pete for his patronage and, on the other hand, for that part of producers’ 
supplies which are not already earmarked for planned procurements 
(competition including such guaranteed supplies of industrially pro- 
duced consumer goods as state or co-operative may offer: this is the 
only sense which the present writer can associate, for our period, 
with the much repeated slogan of “products-exchange’). But there is 
no case whatever for continuing a situation in which a working hour 
spent on the private plot, apart from amenities for which the individual 
better caters himself, yields earnings higher than it would have done if 
spent in the collective economy and in which the farm’s party group, 
when suggesting that zakupka deliveries should be increased suggests, 
not only an increased effort to earn increased rewards (this is its natural 
function) but-also a material sacrifice in comparison with the remunera- 
tion achievable if the same extra produce were delivered to the same 
urban consumer through some other channel. 

There are still three main groups of obstacles to a withering away 
of the kolkhoz market: organizational, excess of effective demand over 
food supplies, financial. In trading produce such as vegetables, much of 
the output of which is now supplied by state farms, the kolkhoz market 
appears to keep its position mainly because of the incapacity of public 
trade organizations to transport and to store the goods properly.” 
The disorganization of productive activities by the need to market the 
surplus product on a kolkhoz market, perhaps hundreds of miles away, 
may be obviated by commission trade and, in particular, by direct 
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purchases of the consumers’ co-operatives at the farms. So long as 
present shortages and price differentials continue, however, even 
‘organized purchases’ by consumers’ co-operatives may be associated 
with the least desirable aspects of private trade;?? knowledge of the 
profits made by the middlemen may preserve a tendency of farms 
directly to send their output to the markets, however irrational such 
dispersion of efforts may be from the national point of view. 

The need for organizing the sale of kolkhoz surpluses in a way 
superior to the existing state procurement offices has contributed to the 
suggestions for the creation of District and Provincial Kolkhoz Unions 
which were raised since the reorganization of the Machine Tractor 
Stations.°° Venzher, writing on this point in Voprosy ekonomiki 1958 
no. 5, makes the point that in the absence of a sales organization of the 
farms the latter are unable to include in their production plans indus- 
trial crops for the marketing of which no local procurement organi- 
zation is available (i.e. that localized, or new, opportunities of pro- 
ducing such crops are simply lost); the Kolkhoz Unions might also 
organize proper storage and eventually assume the functions of the 
Consumers’ Co-operatives in supplying the village with industrially 
produced commodities. 

If these suggestions were realized, the contradictions implied in 
having two different price scales, even after the abolition of the obli- 
gatory deliveries, would become even more evident than they already 
are. Still, 2 normalization of the price system (with the zakupka prices 
plus necessary trading costs as the basis on which diverse trade channels 
might operate) would meet two major obstacles: (1) effective demand 
for many foods exceeds supplies: to that extent the kolkhoz market is 
the alternative to the queue in the public food-shop. At the present 
income level and with the present consumption structure of the 
majority of the population, it is still taken for granted that wages 
increases of the urban population are simply registered by price 
increases on the kolkhoz market. Only a substantial increase in the 
general standard of life would bring the extreme elasticity of consu- 
mer’s demand for high-quality foods to an end and divert further 
increases in urban purchasing power to the fields of services and in- 
dustrially produced consumers goods, i.e. to demands which can be 
satisfied by the state itself.*! (2) Making use of this situation, the state 
collects a large portion of the national surplus-product, and in any case 
nearly all the contribution of the agricultural population to the costs 
of investments and other national needs, in the shape of a turnover tax 
interposed between zakupka and the sale of the agricultural product 
to the urban customer. Since industrial profits have increased, turnover 
tax on agricultural products is no longer the main pillar of the Soviet 
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budget that it was even a few years ago; still, it is important enough. 
As we have seen, the reorganization involves the direct shouldering by 
the peasantry of various expenditure formerly borne by the state, in 
the purchase and maintenance of the machinery as well as in financing 
various local improvements exceeding the minimum which the Ex- 
chequer can grant. Still, some re-thinking on the part of Soviet finance 
specialists would be required to realize that a profit tax levied from the 
arms may be less of a disincentive to efficiency than is the continuation 
of two different price levels, involving higher remuneration for at 
least some of the hours not worked on the collective farm. 

The above considerations presuppose that zakupka prices sufficiently 
reward the normally productive kolkhoz working with its own ma- 
chines, premia being available for the over-average kolkhoz while 
the definitely inefficient one must be reorganized. But differences in 
farm incomes are only partly due to different degrees of efficiency: 
to some extent they are due to differences in natural conditions. 
Strumilin, writing in Voprosy ekonomiki 1958 no. 5 on the tasks of 
Unions of Collective Farms, envisaged the members of these Unions 
as making graduated contributions to District, Provincial (or Repub- 
lican) and National equalization funds: from these, farms working at a 
loss because of unfavourable conditions as well as all farms of a region 
hit in some year by a natural emergency could be compensated. 
Venzher, writing in no. 8 of the journal, objects to Strumilin’s sug- 
gestion in so far as it concerns the problem of the backward kolkhoz: 
this problem, he says, is an issue for the national economy as a whole, 
not an issue of redistribution of income between the collective farms; 
it should be solved by raising the production of all farms, including 
the backward ones. If this argument has any meaning beyond truisms 
such as organizational help for inefficient farms (but this would not be a 
task for ‘the national economy’) it implies the demand for a price 
policy ensuring profitability of those farms which are poor because 
of unfavourable natural conditions or unfavourable geographical 
position, i.e. a rent for all non-marginal farms: such a policy contra- 
dicts the tenet, held by practically all the Soviet economists, that 
values, i.e. normal conditions of exchange, are regulated by average 
production costs. This is an issue, not of mere Marxist orthodoxy but, 
as is evident from the argument just reported, of conflicting economic 
interests: should society pay for agricultural produce prices sufficient 
to keep the marginal farms going, and perhaps try to collect rent from 
the non-marginal ones (an issue not raised by Venzher), or should it 
pay a price satisfactory under average conditions and organize agri- 
culture in such a way that farms particularly favoured by natural 
conditions should subsidize those which are handicapped by objective 
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conditions (this is not an issue of incentives: the realization of Strumi- 
lin’s suggestion would leave those farms which prosper because of 
good organization of work with a premium, and those which are poor 
because of indifferent work with a loss). 

At a time when the dan has just been abolished, the issue of rent is 
not yet ripe for practical solutions. Farms which were backward 
because of insufficient incentives need time to improve their labour 
organization and to use the increased scope now granted to their 
autonomy for specialization in branches of production suitable to 
their local conditions; some of the richest farms, once deprived of the 
special encouragement of their favourite branches of production, may 
emerge as just slightly over-average. If and when the labour-day has 
been replaced in most farms by guaranteed wages, efficiency or 
favoured position of a farm being expressed in premia distributions at 
the end of the year, it will be possible to make comparisons, possibly 
leading to the conclusion that in some of the regions with particularly 
‘backward’ farming there is still agricultural over-population and that 
such agriculture as is rational in those conditions, or in regions exposed 
to particular hazards, might be more rationally carried out in state 
farms. The state farms, which up to fairly recent times used to get the 
least enterprising type of agricultural worker, are already undergoing 
important changes and may have further to develop when facing the 
competition of collective farms no longer inferior to them in straight- 
forward remuneration of labour; in the collective farm, on the other 
hand, the pressure of the trade union group and the peasants’ urge for 
social services equal to those available to the industrial worker and to 
his fellow-kolkhoznik who is a tractorist or combine-operator, will 
be felt. It is far too early to guess whether at the time when these 
problems will be solved differences between state and collective farms 
will be more than nominal in character and hence problems of rent 
will arise; it is, however, safe to note that the end of the dan marks 
just the end of the preparatory period of the socialist organization of 
agriculture. 


RUDOLF SCHLESINGER 
Glasgow 


1 Cf. Soviet Studies vol. X pp. 84 ff. 

2 Pravda 1 July 1958. Khrushchov’s speech in the CC meeting of 17 June is translated in The 
Current Digest of the Soviet Press 23 July 1958. 

3 This is now taken for granted by Soviet historians. Cf. V. I. Pogudin’s survey in Voprosy 
istorii 1958 no. 9. 

* Stalin’s Sochineniya vol. XII pp. 49 ff., $9, 98 and foot-note on p. 1. 

° KPSS v rezolyutsiyakh . . . 1954, 7th edition, part III pp. 187 ff. 

°4 M. Mochalovski in Voprosy ekonomiki 1958 no. 9 pp. 3-14. 

® Such replacements were mentioned, as quite frequent phenomena, at the Conference of 
Statisticians which met in June 1957 (reported in Vestnik statistiki 1957 no. 4); it was stated that 
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the output of the new farms was higher than that formerly achieved by MTS and collective 
farms together. See also V. Venzher in Voprosy ekonomiki 1958 no. 8 p. 116. 

The dangers involved in drawing far-reaching general conclusions from individual data 
fitting into the analyst’s preconceived scheme were well illustrated when Osteuropa March 1958 
came out with a leading article which foretold a solution of the kolkhoz problem precisely opposite 
to that which, at the time of publication, was already officially recommended and soon enacted. 

[®* According to data published in Narodnoye khozyaistvo RSFSR pp. 203 et seqq., the collective 
farms in Ryazan oblast at the end of 1955 tended to be rather larger both in acreage and in mem- 
bership than those of the north-central region (the non-black earth zone)—of which it forms 
part—as a whole; the median number of households was about 180 for Ryazan, as against 140 
for the whole region; the median area, about 1,325 hectares for Ryazan as against 960 for the 
whole region. However, the median cash-income per collective farm was about 10% lower 
in the oblast. The total number of collective farms remained approximately constant from 1952 
to 1956 at between 1,000 and 1,050, and there were about one hundred MTS in the oblast during 
the same period. The MTS tended to be rather larger (in horsepower-capacity) than in the region 
as a whole, and to serve fewer collective farms each. The oblast had, however, rather less agri- 
cultural machinery than the average of the whole region in 1955 (7.8 tractors per thousand hec- 
tares of sown land, as against 8-7)—in 1950 the reverse had been true (5-9 as against 525), i.e. 
both kolkhoz income and mechanization were 10% below average. There were 48 state farms 
in the oblast in 1955, employing some sixteen thousand workers and occupying about 70,000 
hectares, about 4% of the total sown area (about the same as the average for the whole region). 
The rural population of the oblast in April 1956 was estimated at 1°1 millions; of the urban 
population (312,000) nearly one-half were concentrated in the oblast centre; there were no other 
large towns. J.A.N.] 

7 A. Silin in Vestnik statistiki 1958 no. 7. Groups are defined (with apparently minor modifi- 
cations) according to deviations of proceeds per hectare (calculated at zakupka prices) from the 
average, farms with proceeds 50% or more above the average forming the ‘advanced’, farms with 
s0% or more below the average the ‘backward’ group of farms; the rest is regarded as ‘average’. 
Unhappily we get no data about the relative strength of those three groups amongst the 140 
farms in the sample; the average level of production costs for the particular products in all the 
farms examined, however, fairly corresponds to the level of those costs in the ‘average’ group. 
Hence the particularly good achievements of the ‘advanced’, and the particularly poor achieve- 
ments of the ‘backward’ group, appear to balance each other. As, in a definition such as Silin’s, 
the ‘average’ group is surely the numerically most important one, his results suggest that average 
figures, as available for large territories, represent an actually important type of kolkhoz. 

7a The data quoted are as follows: 

Thousand rubles 
I. GRAIN 

Obligatory deliveries 

1,098 tsentners at 23°6 rubles 
Zakupka sales 

8,186 tsentners at 74 rubles .. 
Free market sales 

106 tsentners at 191-5 rubles 


Total receipts 


Production costs 
9,390 tsentners at 36-1 rubles 
Net profit 


II. SuGAR BEET 
Kontraktatsiya sales 
4,624 tsentners at 25-0 rubles 
Production costs 
4,624 tsentners at 10°32 rubles 
Net profit 
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Ili. SUNFLOWER SEED Thousand rubles 
Obligatory deliveries 
338 tsentners at 20-0 rubles .. és = ‘i Ae 7 
Zakupka sales 
2,829 tsentners at 280 rubles Sa “ a - «6?7/—e 
Free market sales 
30 tsentners at 256 rubles .. a ie — ae 8 


Total receipts 


Production costs 
3,197 tsentners at 54-4 rubles 
Net profit 


IV. VEGETABLES 
Obligatory deliveries 
160 tsentners at 23-0 rubles . . 
Zakupka sales 
711 tsentners at $7°4 rubles .. 
Free market sales 
737 tsentners at 110 rubles .. 


Total receipts 


Production costs 
1,608 tsentners at 21-8 rubles - as - vr 35 
Net profit os a an 6 oa a sa gI 
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® According to Dostizheniya sovetskoi vlasti za 40 let v tsifrakh (Gosstatizdat 1957 pp. 165-6) 
the average money income of the collective farms in 1956 amounted to 1-15 million, average 
indivisible funds to 1°§ million. 

° Cf. Soviet Studies vol. VIII pp. 149-150 and vol. X p. 81. 

10 Finansy SSSR 1958 no. 7. According to Golev, the machines, etc., transferred to the farms 
figured in the balance sheets of the MTS with 19-1 milliard rubles, those transferred by agreements 
formalized by the time his article was concluded (i.e. not later than 11 June) with 17-4 milliard: 
these machines, however, would cost only 15:2 milliards according to recent price lists. With 
consideration for wear and tear the transfer commissions settled the transfer of those machines 
at a price of 11 milliard rubles, i.e. 27% below the shop price of similar machines (Golev does 
not discuss the scandal involved in the old machines’ figuring in the MTS balances at a price 
considerably higher than that of similar machines fresh from the factory: the overtaxing of the 
farms of which Khrushchov complains may be due, less to theoretical considerations about 
‘higher’ and ‘lower’ forms of socialist enterprise than to the administrators’ dislike of concluding 
the MTS business deep in the red, irrelevant though such accountancy may appear in an assessment, 
of the historical merits of the MTS). 

11 Cf. Soviet Studies vol. X p. 92. 

12 Distributions in kind being assessed at retail prices (an assessment at zakupka prices would 
lead to a lower assessment of total distributions, and to a higher comparative share of cash pay- 
ments in these distributions). 

*S Cf. Soviet Studies vol. VIII pp. 149-50, vol. X p. 81. 

** Only the average prices are evident from the decree of 1 July 1958; hence too narrow 
comparisons should be avoided (this is also advisable in view of the great insecurity still attached 
to the calculation of kolkhoz production costs: as regards the Zavet Ilicha farm these difficulties 
appear not to be too great, as it has now introduced a guaranteed remuneration of 10 rubles per 
labour-day, i.e. something in the same order of magnitude as state farm wages). I have refrained 
from giving Barashev’s figures for the production costs of milk and meat as, in these branches of 
livestock farming, the applicability of the national average zakupka prices even for general 
comparisons with individual farm costs may be questionable. 
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144 Pravda 21 October 1958. 

15]. D. Mustafayev, addressing the plenary session of the CC of the CP of Azerbaidzhan, gave 
a number of such examples: for the Republic as a whole he calculated that, in the event of the 
fulfilment of the 1958 plan, its farms would get 2,534 million rubles, instead of the 2,398 million 
rubles due to them under the former dispensation. See also P. Pavlov’s report in Selskoye khozy- 
aistvo 29 July 1958. In view of the deficit of the former MTS, there is no contradiction between a 
slight increase in total farm incomes and Khrushchov’s demand that the state should pay for 
equal amounts of foods roughly the former amount of money; the decree, moreover, envisages a 
reduction in grain procurement costs by 15-20%. From these savings, both farms and state may 
profit. 

16 Khrushchov’s report to the Plenary Meeting of the CC, Pravda 16 December 1958. From the 
figures given the total number of collective farms appears to have decreased to 70,000. 

17 Writing in Pravda 7 April 1958; abridged translation in The Current Digest of the Soviet 
Press 28 May 1958. 

18 At the Conference on the codification of kolkhoz law (reported in Sovetskoye gosudarstvo i 
pravo 1958 no. 9 p. 131) Ya. F. Mikolenko and M. G. Solenova supported the introduction of 
guaranteed minimum payments (the latter, however, without advocating an abolition of the 
labour-day). Interesting materials (including an editorial) on the replacement of the labour-day 
by regular wages in some advanced farms are published in Ekonomika selskovo khozyaistva 1958 
no. 7. 

19 Reported by its Chairman in Ekonomika selskovo khozyaistva 1958 no. 3. Its experience also 
plays a main part in the article published by I. Bulochnikova and V. Korochkin in Sotsialisticheski 
rud 1958 no. 7. 

20 T.e., slightly below the Union average, which was 331 labour-days in that year (Dostizheniya 
sovetskoi vlasii . . . p. 165). The example is interesting because it concerns a farm which even after 
the first steps in its recovery can hardly be described as a model. Certainly in that particular case 
the cause of the illness was easily diagnosed, and hence the remedy applied on a level where the 
average farm, without particular ambitions yet not threatened by the attraction power of a 
neighbouring industrial centre, might have muddled on for years. 

21 Attention should be drawn to the fact that none of the jobs mentioned is skilled in that sense 
as required, in industry, say in the fifth razryad: the differentiation between the diverse jobs is 
hence much greater than that between comparable jobs in industry. Rural prejudices concerning 
the proper reward for female labour may play their part in such differentiations. 

For comparison it may be interesting that a recent scheme for regulating the wages of machine- 
operators, tractor drivers and combine operators in state farms starts with 30 rubles per day, 
increasing (in six razryady) up to 60 rubles per day (10% less for time work) (F. Ovchinnikov in 
Sotsialisticheski trud 1958 no. 7). If the wages scale of the “Thirteenth Anniversary’ farm were 
combined with that suggested by Ovchinnikov for the more skilled jobs (as it must be, of course, 
if the farm buys the MTS machinery and remunerates the tractorists on the state farm level), 
the maximum differentiation would be in the order of magnitude of 1:6, i.e. more than twice as 
large as in those industries for which at present wages scales are elaborated. In some of the farms 
which reported at the conference summarized in Ekonomika selskovo khozyaistva 1958 no. 7, 
however, wage differentials are much smaller than in the “Thirteenth Anniversary’ farm; in one 
farm, only four wage groups have been established, norm-fulfilment in the lowest grade being 
rewarded by a wage of 7 rubles, while in the highest—which includes tractor and combine 
operators—14 rubles per day are paid. For an assessment of actual earnings it would be essential 
to know the opportunities for over-fulfilling the output norms available to workers in the various 

roups. 
" 21a Guaranteed grain distributions being calculated at the new zakupka prices; cf. Selskoye 
khozyaistvo 23 September 1958. 

21b This figure can be calculated from the data given in Narodnoye khozyaistvo SSSR p. 129, 
Ekonomika selskovo khozyaistva 1958 no. 6 p. 6 and Kommunist 1958 no. 12 p. 25. 

22 Golev op. cit. p. 21. 

23 Cf. Soviet Studies vol. X pp. 89-90, 94 and 186; report on the V Congress of the Kazakhstan 
trade unions, in Kazakhstanskaya pravda 24 May 1958; decision of the Presidium of VTsSPS— 
Trud 8 June 1958; editorial of Selskoye khozyaistvo 22 August 1958. 

24 According to the article published by I. Lebedev (Secretary of the Stavropol Provincial 
Committee) in Kommunist 1958 no. 10, during the last months (i.e. after the transfer of the MTS 
machinery to the farms, in which all the 171 farms of the Province participated) total party 
membership in the collective farms increased from 7,570 to 9,746. According to P. Zhukov’s 
report from the same Province (in Pravda 13 June 1958) individual kolkhoz party organizations 
were even strengthened by 35-42 members. 


25 Lebedev, loc. cit. p. $9. For an approach defended by agricultural economists at the beginning 
of this year, cf. Soviet Studies vol. X p. 103. 
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2° Cf. correspondence in Uchitelskaya gazeta 26 June 1958. Typical projects have been elaborated 
for elementary schools with 20, 40, 60 or 160 pupils, for seven-year schools with 280 pupils, 
for complete secondary schools with 400 or 520 pupils. It is apparently left to the farms’ initiative 
which type of school they intend to build, i.e. to what extent they will be able to counter the 
attraction of the towns with their better educational facilities, 

26a Cf. Kommunist 1958 no. 12 p. 25 and Soviet Studies vol. X p- 139. 

27 Cf. for example the editorial of Izvestiya 21 September 1958. 

28 Cf. Soviet Studies vol. X pp. 137ff. 

2° Cf. I. Panachevny’s article in Pravda 1 August 1958. English translation in. The Current Digest of 
the Soviet Press 10 September 1958. 

°° Cf. Soviet Studies vol. X pp. 96-7. 

*! Cf. A. D. Popkova’s article in Vestnikt Leningradskovo universiteta (Economics, Philosophy 
and Law Section) 1958 no. 11 Pp. 25-6. 








SOME TRENDS IN THE SOVIET POPULATION 
1939 TO 1956 


(WirH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO THE RSFSR) 


On the eve of the third full-scale Soviet census it may not be out of 
place to assess, in the light of the very fragmentary evidence which has 
been published in the last couple of years, the developments which can 
be shown to have taken place in the population of the USSR during 
the last twenty years. The two salient features are so well-known that 
they hardly deserve repetition: that the population in the pre-1939 
area increased very little (not more than 3 or 4°) during this period, 
and that there was a considerable shift in the balance of this virtually 
static population from the western to the eastern half of the country. 
In the present paper these facts are examined in considerable detail, 
together with a third phenomenon, that of the expansion of the urban 
population at the expense of the countryside. The starting point is of 
course the census of January 1939, and the difficulties begin to arise 
at cnce. The results of that census were still being analysed when the 
War broke out, and although provisional data were published in the 
summer of 1939, the full analysis has never appeared. The finally 
revised total was published as late as December 1956 in Vestnik statistiki, 
giving a total population of 170,557,093 for the census date of 17 
January 1939, as against the original published of 170,467,186; the 
insignificant discrepancy consisting of revised returns for the more 
remote and inaccessible areas such as the Yakut ASSR. The data pub- 
lished in 1939 include a breakdown by Union Republics, and for the 
RSFSR only, by the oblasts and autonomous republics existing at 
that date; and for each area, urban and rural population is given 
separately. Shortly after the census, however, the area of the USSR 
began to expand with the acquisition of territory on the western borders, 
and (particularly in the reconstruction period immediately after the 
war) very extensive alterations were made in the boundaries of ad- 
ministrative areas, so that a direct and detailed reconciliation of the 1939 
figures with those available for later dates cannot be readily made. 
However, there exist several indirect sources implying an analysis of 
the 1939 population (or at any rate something very closely resembling 
the census data) according to administrative divisions existing at a 
later date, and in this study the writer has made use of the material 
published by Mr. A. Nove and himself in the Bulletin of the Oxford 
Institute of Statistics (vol. 19 no. 1 Feb. 1957 pp. 73-84). The handbook 
of statistics on domestic trade issued in 1956 (Sovetskaya torgovlya) 
gave the following information: 
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(i) the number of retail trade establishments in total, by republic, 
krai and oblast; 


(ii) the number of restaurants by the same territorial divisions; 
(iii) the number of inhabitants per retail trade establishment; 
(iv) the number of persons per restaurant. 


These figures were given as at ‘the end of 1940’ and ‘the end of 1955’. 
The resulting population figures, i.e. (i)X (iii) or (ii) (iv), were found 
to be identical with those of the 1939 census where a check was pos- 
sible, and it seems certain that they do in fact represent the 1939 census 
in those areas which were not affected by boundary changes (with 
perhaps some slight adjustments in areas where the final census returns 
came to hand after the main analysis was complete), plus estimates for 
those areas which were absorbed into the USSR between January 1939 
and the German invasion (it is perhaps significant that the data for the 
Baltic Republics and Moldavia appear to be in round numbers). 
They do not however include estimates for those areas which became 
part of the USSR in 1945 (Kaliningrad, Tuva, Southern Sakhalin). 
The ‘end-1955’ data are compatible with the official estimate for April 
1956, allowing for a few months’ natural increase. 

In the case of the Kazakh SSR, similar data are given in the statistical 
handbook for that republic (Nar. khoz. Kazakhskoi SSR pp. 267, 268), 
enabling one to calculate the population in 1937, 1940, 1950 and by 
years to 1956; these will be discussed below. The existence of these 
figures—there may be others which the writer has not observed— 
raises the question whether the Soviet authorities are in a position 
to state what their population actually was in, say, 1946. The Kazakh 
SSR was sheltered from the immediate effects of the invasion; what of 
the western regions where all records must have been destroyed? A 
partial answer to this is supplied by articles in recent issues of Vestnik 
statistiki; M. Eidelman, writing in 1958 no. 8 on the recent history of 
the economic-balance system, mentions wartime efforts to assess the 
available supplies of manpower (and womanpower, for he states 
explicitly the obvious, that the number of women employed during 
the war greatly increased and that the age-composition of the working 
force altered greatly). To this end the Central Statistical Administra- 
tion compiled half-yearly (sometimes quarterly) balances of the 
available labour supplies. In the following number, A. Vostrikova 
discusses the history of Soviet population statistics. She confirms 
(p. 27) that in the western regions acquired in 1939 and 1940 only 
approximate estimates of the population could be made. During the 
war, greatly increased demands were made on the statisticians dealing 
with population problems; monthly estimates of the population of 
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each administrative area had to be made, records connected with 
rationing and the evacuation of citizens had to be kept; on several 
occasions sample censuses of urban populations were taken to assist in 
the procurement of manpower. In the villages, an annual report 
on the number and age- and sex-composition of the inhabitants had 
to be submitted annually by the village soviet secretary. Non-working 
invalids were also subjected to a sample census. As for the liberated 
regions, strict instructions were given that the number of their in- 
habitants should be ascertained within one month of the Germans’ 
departure. Nevertheless, at the end of the war the accession of new 
territory (and cessions to Poland) brought new problems. Presumably 
the wartime records were found to be very inadequate, for she states 
that in addition to the village records just mentioned the CSA was 
obliged to use voters’ lists in the towns as a working basis for estimating 
their population, supplemented by records of children registered in the 
domoviye knigi (registers of tenants). The precise stages by which the 
presumably reliable current records have been built up since 1945 are 
not discussed in detail—the registrars of births, marriages, divorces and 
deaths are one obvious source—but it has been found possible to 
construct life tables and hence to calculate the expectation of life at 
birth as 64 years (1954-5) rising to 67 (195 5-6). 

The probable answer to our question is therefore that the popu- 
lation in 1945 remains somewhat uncertain to the authorities, while 
that in 1950 may be assumed to be quite reliably known, and for later 
years only those persons who in all countries evade the attentions of 
the authorities are likely to have evaded the Soviet demographers. 


* * * * 


For the purpose of the present study, I have reallocated the 1939 
census date (or rather the ‘end-1940’ equivalent) according to the pattern 
of oblasts as it existed in 1956—for the RSFSR only. It will be shown 
that, as far as the evidence goes, the characteristics of the western 
agricultural regions of the RSFSR are reproduced in the Ukraine and 
Belorussia, and those of Siberia and the Urals by Kazakhstan, so that 
the deliberate limitation of this enquiry to the RSFSR does not destroy 
the validity of such conclusions as may be drawn concerning the USSR 
as a whole. In addition, the data for the RSFSR are more copious 
than those for any other republic accessible at present to the writer, 
and they are not unduly complicated by external boundary changes. 
In fact, the principal areas in which difficulty was found in reconciling 
the 1939 census data with the ‘end-1940’ figures mentioned above were 
the western frontier (where there were slight changes in favour of the 
RSFSR at the expense of Latvia and Estonia, and perhaps also of 
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Finland) and in the North Caucasus area, where the liquidation and 
subsequent restoration of some non-Russian autonomous republics 
leads to several difficult boundary problems. (In passing, one may 
observe that according to Vostrikova, the CSA and all its local offices 
keep card indices on which every change of boundary or subordination 
is recorded, but she does not say how much labour is involved in 
the constant revision of material necessitated by such changes.) I have 
therefore been obliged to equate the Chechen-Ingush ASSR exactly 
with the Grozny oblast (as was done by some Soviet statisticians in 
work published shortly after its restoration, e.g. p. 52 in Promyshlennost 
SSSR). Sakhalin presents a tricky problem; the “end-1940’ table gives 
a population of 100,000—a suspiciously round figure which presumably 
covers North Sakhalin only; the 1956 figures give a population of 
689,000—presumably of the whole of Sakhalin; this increase repre- 
sents nearly one-sixth of the whole increase in the RSFSR during the 
period of seventeen years. The total population at either date is however 
so small in relation to that of the whole RSFSR that I have left it in 
the tables, although it might have been better to omit it. 

The fully detailed table is given in an appendix, together with a 
list of the oblasts comprising the regions into which the RSFSR has 
been divided for the purpose of this study (although not ideal in some 
respects, they have the advantage that they are the units used by 
Soviet statisticians). It will be seen that the 1956 population exceeds 
that of 1939 for the same area by approximately 3°/. Since the rates 
of natural increase in 1955 and 1956 average 17 per mille (Nar. khoz. 
RSFSR p. 237) this implies that the population at the end of 1954 was 
approximately identical with that in January 1939. The lines along 
which this redistribution of population has taken place are indicated 
clearly in the following table: 


TABLE I: 1956 POPULATION AS PERCENTAGE OF 1939 


Total Urban Rural 
RSFSR ex. Sakhalin —_ 103.2 147 81 
Northwest* y 93 143 72 
West Centret me 92 145 70 
East Centre Ae gI 142 72 
South Centre cs 84 122 77 
North Caucasus .. 104 132 92 
Volga ae = See 150 79 
Urals * <- i 196 87 
West Siberia c- 20 189 93 
Far Eastt .. +. 181 99 


* Equals Nortu and Nortuwest; Leningrad city omitted from regional total. 
t Moscow city omitted from regional total. 
$ Equals East Srperta and Far East. 
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There is a clear difference between the western and eastern areas, 
the dividing line between those areas in which the total population 
has increased faster than average and those where it has fallen behind 
being approximately the limit of the German advance during the war; 
in every area the town population has increased at a rate at least as 
great as that which could derive from natural increase alone (16 years at 
12 per mille—a somewhat high figure if one takes account of the low 
birth-rate during and after the war and the very high death-rate in the 
same period—amounts to about 21%), but while the western half of 
the republic has an increase of town population approximating to the 
republican average, with the conspicuous exception of the black-earth 
belt south of Moscow (the South Centre), the increases in the eastern 
half are about twice this. Similarly, the rural population in the western 
areas has fallen much more severely than that of the eastern areas. 
The more detailed picture emerging from a study at oblast level rather 
than from contiguous groups of oblasts can be summarized in the 
following figures: 


TABLE 2: POPULATION CHANGES IN 34 WESTERN AND 37 EASTERN OBLASTS 
Total Population Urban Population Rural Population 


West East West East West East 
Fall 


Over 30% .. i Th 

30% and under 21 
Rise 

30% and under 

31 to 60% 


61 to 90% 
over 90% 


It should be emphasized that these figures are not entirely reliable, 
since the allocation of the 1939 population to the categories of urban 
and rural had to be done by methods which precluded complete 
accuracy (it would of course have been much more satisfactory had 
the results of the 1939 census been published at, say, raion level). 
The extreme falls in the urban population of some of the western 
oblasts may therefore be exaggerated (Orel was a particularly difficult 
oblast to allocate), but the general accuracy of the picture is, I think, 
beyond dispute. The one case of an extremely high increase in the rural 
population is Kamchatka, one of the very few oblasts where the 
proportion of urban to rural population seems actually to have fallen 
during the period; the number of persons involved was however 
insignificantly small (1939, 92,000 urban, 17,000 rural; 1956, 121,000 
urban, 88,000 rural) and the majority of the urban population were 
concentrated in the naval base of Petropavlovsk, the population of 
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which fell greatly during the period—presumably it was very heavily - 
manned during the tension with Japan on the eve of the War. On the 
basis of Table 2, the divergent patterns of the western and eastern 
halves of the RSFSR emerge quite clearly; it should however be 
pointed out that several of the largest urban increases took place in the 
relatively thinly-populated oblasts of Eastern Siberia and the Far 
East, which have not yet been developed as heavy industry bases, 
and that the difference between the two halves of the republic is not 
so marked in the case of the rural as in that of the urban population— 
suggesting that the reduction in the former is at least partly due to 
causes affecting the whole of the RSFSR (and hence the whole of the 
USSR), one of which is obviously the wartime casualties suffered by 
an army drawn principally from the peasantry; another the entry into 
industry wherever required by peasants whose connections with their 
native district had been ruptured by a long term of military service; 
the peasant actually working on the land and then drawn into industry 
might be less likely to move far from his native district. 

The analysis of the growth of individual towns confirms the general 
picture, but adds a few points of interest. The average rate of growth 
of towns is shown in the following table: 


1939 population Increase 1939-1956 (percentage) 
Total RSFSR East West 
Over 500,000 s. g* 12 
200 to s00 thousand = 44 55 12 
125 to 200 thousand 646 61 23 
75 to 125 thousand 39 58 26 
50 to 75 thousand .. 56 80 35 


_ * The only town in this group being Rostov-on-Don, which had been overtaken 
* in 1956 by five other more typically ‘eastern’ cities (Kuibyshev, Novosibirsk, Chelya- 
binsk, Sverdlovsk and Kazan). 


The rate of urban growth is approximately inversely proportional 
to the size of city in both halves of the republic. There were also 58 
towns in 1956 with a population exceeding 50,000 which had been 
below that figure in 1939; of these, 19 were in the western (six of them 
being industrial towns in the Moscow oblast), and 39 in the eastern 
half. Of these, eight were oblast or ASSR centres; there seems to be 
a slight tendency for oblast centres to increase rather more rapidly 
than other towns in their region, as one would expect. 

To what extent is it possible to distinguish the effects of the war 
from those of migration? The answer to this question depends on 
the possibility of constructing even crude assessments of the popu- 
lation in the intervening years, say in 1945 and 1950. In the absence of 
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direct data on the population, we are obliged to use indicators which 
may be reasonably supposed to have a close correlation with popu- 
lation numbers. Our starting point is the table of birth- and death- 
rates for the USSR (Nar. khoz. SSSR v 1956 g. p. 269) from which the 
population at the end of each year from 1949 can be computed— 
emigration from the USSR as a whole can safely be ignored. We 
have the same data for the RSFSR (Nar. khoz. RSFSR p. 337), but in 
this case migration may be relevant. 


TABLE 3: PoputaTion, USSR anp RSFSR, 1949-1955 
(End year, millions) 1949 1950 1951 1952 1053 +1954 1955 
USSR = - 179.8 1182.9 186.1 189.2 192.3 195.6 199.0 


RSFSR... ae IOI.Q 103.6 105.4 107.2 1089 110.8 112.7 
Rest of USSR... 77.9 79.3 80.7 82.0 83.4 84.8 86.3 


The smoothness of the result for the rest of the USSR suggests 
that migration between republics in the period cannot have been on 
such a scale as to involve millions of people. This can be checked for 
the Kazakh SSR; on pages 267 and 268 of the statistical handbook 
for that republic trade tables of exactly the same kind as those used for 
the ‘end-1940’ estimate are published, and give the following results: 


TABLE 4: POPULATION OF THE KAZAKH SSR 
(end-year, millions) 
1937 6.095* 1952 7.33 
1940 6.095* 1953 7-50 
1954 7.83 
1950 6.95 1955. 8.12 
I9$I 7:22 1956 8.61 


* (The official estimate for 1940—p. 10 of the same source—is 6,141,000; the 1939 
census gave 6,146,000, which includes a small area later transferred to the Uzbek 
SSR, with a population of about 50,000; the figure given here for 1937 looks sus- 
piciously like the 1939-40 figure used ‘conventionally’). 


The same source gives rates of natural increase for 1939, 1950 and 
1955 (p. 12); these are 23.8, 25.4 and 27.9 per mille respectively. 
If we accept these data faute de mieux and assume an annual natural 
increase of 27 per mille for the whole period 1950-1956, we get the 
following numbers for immigration in these years (i.e. the difference 
between recorded population and that calculated from the presumed 
natural increase): 1951, 80,000; 1952, 90,000 emigration; 1953, 30,000 
emigration; 1954, 130,000; 1955, 80,000; 1956, 270,000—a total of 
440,000 in the six years, more than one-half of them being in the last 
year (1956). There is a discrepancy between these trade data and the 
official estimate for April 1956 (8.490 million according to the Kazakh 
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handbook, 8.488 in Nar. khoz. SSSR v 1956 g.); there has been a small 
transfer of Kazakh territory to the Uzbek SSR which is insufficient to 
cover this; but even if the official figure of 8.49 million is taken as the 
more reliable, the broad picture is not altered substantially. As for 
immigration between 1940 and 1950, the increase of 850,000 in this 
period (14%) represents an annual rate of natural increase of about 
13 per mille, i.e. about one-half of the 1939 rate, so that (since there was 
certainly a substantial rate of industrial immigration during the war) 
the birth-rate must have fallen to a very low level during the period. 
In view of the rapid development of services in this republic, however, 
the school statistics cannot be used to provide a reliable check on this. 

It therefore appears that a calculation of the population of the RSFSR 
in, say, 1950 can be made without having to make very great adjust- 
ments for internal migration. 

The next stage of our inquiry involves the division of the popu- 
lation into urban and rural; according to Nar. khoz. SSSR v 1956 g. 
p- 32, the urban population of the USSR was 60.6 millions at the 
beginning of 1941, and 71.4, 84.6 and 86.6 at corresponding dates in 
1951, 1955 and 1956. That of the RSFSR was 44.8 millions at the 
beginning of 1951, 53.2 at the beginning of 1955 (Nar. khoz. RSFSR 
p. 6). Combining this information with that derived from vital statistics, 
we have: 

Taste 5: USSR Poputation (millions) 
1939 
census end-1940 = end-1950 + end-1954 Apr. 1956 


Total ae - .. 170.6 195* 182.9 195.6 200.2 
Rural BS = .. «TIALS 133* III. III.0 113.2 
Urban... oe 2 $6.1 62* 71.4 84.6 87.0 


Urban percentage as 33 32 39 43 43 
Urban population 

(1940==100) .. = 100 118 140 144 
Rural population - 100 85 85 86 
Total population ss 100 96 102 104 


The entries marked * are slightly greater than those published by 
the Soviet authorities, which, as was suggested above, appear to repre- 
sent the 1939 census plus adjustments for new territories, without 
allowing for natural increase; I have added 1.9 million to the rural and 
1.4 to the urban population to allow for the increase in the two years 
1939 and 1940. The result is probably correct to the nearest million. 
If these figures are correct, the decline in the rural population was 
brought to a halt during the early fifties and it has been increasing 
very slowly since then, i.e. natural increase has been slightly greater 
than migration to the towns. Urban population has however continue 
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to increase since 1950 at about 4°/ per annum, more than twice the 
rate implied by the vital statistics, so that we can assess the drift to the 
towns as something like 2 to 23% per annum.* 

The situation in the RSFSR alone is broadly similar; using the 
data quoted above, we can construct a table along the same lines, 
with the assumption that the end-1940 population was 110 millions. 


TABLE 6: RSFSR PoputatIon (millions) 

1939 

census end-1940 ©end-1950 end-1954 Apr. 1956 
Total oF Bs -. 108.3 110 103.6 110.8 113.2 
Rural Be ng ie 72.0 73 $8.8 $7.6 58.6 
Urban... a As 36.3 37 44.8 $3.2 $4.6 
Urban percentage We 34 334 43 48 48 
Urban population 

(1940=100) .. cs 100 121 144 148 

Rural population ba 100 80 79 80 
Total population “a 100 94 100 103 


The figures for 1950, 1954 and 1956 include areas which were not 
part of the USSR in 1940, but since we are at present concentrating 
on the change between 1950 and 1956, this is not a serious obstacle. 
The shift from countryside to town is clearly somewhat more intense 
than in the USSR as a whole over the whole period from 1940 to 
1956, but in the last six years it is about the same. The rest of the USSR 
shows a less emphatic shift (a 30% rise in the urban population between 
1940 and 1956, with a 9% fall in the rural population), but insufficient 
information is available to assess the change between 1950 and 1956 
on this basis. We may however compare the 1939 census returns with 
the 1956 estimate to determine the trends over the whole period. 
For the Ukraine and Belorussia, the area covered by the 1956 estimate 
is much greater than that of the 1939 census, including as it does the 
western oblasts; as an approximate measure of the change in the ‘old’ 
area of Belorussia, we may take the data for the Gomel, Minsk, 
Mogilev and Vitebsk oblasts which bore the main brunt of the war. 
The “‘end-1940’ total for these is given as 5,740 thousand (the 1939 
census figure for the Belorussian SSR is 5,568 thousand, with 1,373 
thousand urban and 4,195 thousand rural inhabitants). The 1956 


* Since the above was written data for the national income (total, and per head) have been 
published in the new statistical handbook SSSR v tsifrakh. From these data the following figures 
for total USSR population can be calculated (millions, presumably mid-year, actual territory 
except for 1913, which is the well-known estimate of the population within the pre-1939 borders): 


1913 139.3 1937 165.6 I9SI 184.5 1954 194.1 1956 201.1 


1929 155.0 1940 191.7 1952 187.9 1955 197.6 1957 204.2 
1932 160.8 1950 181.5 1953 I91.0 
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estimate for the same area is 4,995 thousand, with 1,578 thousand urban 
and 3,417 thousand rural inhabitants. This gives us, in round figures: 


(Millions) 

1939-40 
Total population — as 
Urban .. x ™ i 1.3 
Rural... " Es ob 4.3 


The fall in total population of about 12°/, with an urban increase of 
about 15% and a rural fall of about 20%, is analogous to the population 
movement of the western regions of the RSFSR. Similarly for the 
Ukraine, the 1939 census population (including the Crimea) was 32.1 
millions, of whom 11.8 millions were urban; the 1956 figures for a 
comparable area were 31.3 millions total and 13.9 millions urban. This 
implies a fall of about 3°/ in the total population of the ‘old’ Ukraine, 
an urban increase of about 18%, and a rural fall of about 15%. As 
regards total population, there were heavy falls between 1940 and 1956 
in the ‘new’ oblasts_-28%/ in Ternopol, 19% in Lvov and Rovno, 
for example—and correspondingly heavy increases in the industrial 
eastern areas—18°% in Voroshilovgrad, 24° in Stalino. It would 
almost seem that the Ukraine could be regarded as a microcosm of 
the RSFSR in this respect. The situation as regards the rest of the 
‘old’ republics can best be shown in the following table, which does 
not take boundary changes into account: 


Other Central 
Caucasia KazakhSSR Uzbek SSR Asia 


1939 urban % os we 32 28 23 22 


1956 urban % rr = 43 40 31 35 
Increase in urban pop. 


» iia as - 49 55 76 
Increase in rural pop. 


(%) a ? “a 6 15 4 I 
Increase in total pop. 
(%) ae Ka sis 12 40 16 21 

None of these republics was directly exposed to the war, and since 
the changes in Caucasia and Central Asia are very similar, implying 
a net rate of natural increase of the order of 19% per annum, we may 
hazard a guess that but for the heavy casualties aloe the whole 
USSR would have shown an analogous rate of increase; this would 
have given a 1956 population of something over 220 millions. 

The republics of rm western fringe were not, of course, covered 
by the 1939 census, but the figures derived from trade statistics suggest 
that in the period under review the population of Lithuania fell by 

D 
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some 10%, while that of Moldavia, Latvia and Estonia rose by 6 to 
8%. Their percentages of urban population in April 1956 were: 
Lithuania, 33; Moldavia, 20; Latvia, 51; and Estonia, $3. 


* * * * 


Before we proceed to an interpretation of these data, and in particular 
of the evidence concerning migration within the USSR, some attempt 
must be made to ascertain the spacial distribution of the population 
in 1945 and 1950. To begin with the latter date, we have information 
concerning the number of workers in 1940, 1950, 1955 and 1956 for 
the Union Republics (Nar. khoz. SSSR v 1956 g. p. 207) and for the 
RSFSR by a (Nar. knoz. RSFSR p. 271). This information may 
be used to determine the distribution of the urban population with 
fair accuracy; there is however no comparable means of ascertainin 
the rural population. The number of workers in the RSFSR excluding 
Sakhalin in September 1940 was 20.75 millions; in 1950, excluding 
Sakhalin, Kaliningrad and Tuva, 26.19 millions; in April 1956 (taking 
the average of the numbers in September 1955 and 1956) for the same 
area, 33 millions. The urban population in 1940 was 36.4 millions, 
in 1956, $3.6 millions. The ratio of workers to urban population in 
1940 is therefore 57% and in 1956, 61%. The figure quoted above for 
the RSFSR urban population at the end of 1950 is 44.8 millions, 
but this includes Sakhalin, etc. If we assume that the urban population 


of these additional areas was equal to the increase in the urban popu- 
lation of the whole RSFSR between September and the end of the 
year, we have: workers 26.19 millions, urban population 44.8 millions, 
ratio 59%. The difference in the ratios at the three dates is small enough 
for us to apply the method to compute the urban population of smaller 
areas with some degree of confidence. The following results emerge. 


TABLE 7: RSFSR UrsBan POpuLaTION, 1940, 1950, 1956 


Workers Urban population Ratio 
(millions) 1940 1950 1956 1940 1950 1956 1940 1950 1956 
North .. -. O68 ot tt 0.7 1.0) 86-143 82 82 = 82 
Northwest « 2 se a8 4.6 42 49 §1 $3 
Centre .. ae 8.9 10.0 12.5 15.4 16.1 19.3 58 62 
Volga .. - = 23 we 3.1 40 43 $1 56 
N. Caucasus .. if 2% az 3.2 3.5 4.2 $4 
Urals... — a 26 2 4.4 71 87 $5 
West Siberia .. 16 2.6 3.4 2.8 4.1 §.2 $7 
East Siberia 
ages \ 1.7 2$ 35 3.0 43 $4 $6 
The total urban population by this method comes out at 44.3 millions, 
which compares very adequately with the expected 44.8 millions 
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(the number of workers in the omitted districts in 1950 was 368,000). 
One may note at this point that the rising proportion of workers 
to total town population in every area may imply a fall in the pro- 
portion of the population who are too young or too old to work; 
according to the sample studies of workers’ budgets published in 
Nar. khoz. SSSR v 1956 g. p. 218, out of every hundred members 
of workers’ families, the following number were actually at work: 
in 1940, 43.8; 1952, 49.0; 1955, 48.1; 1956, 48.7. We may take the 
method one stage further; using the average annual numbers of workers 
(Nar. khoz. RSFSR p. 265)—which are about 3% less than the Sep- 
tember figures for corresponding years—we derive the RSFSR urban 
population as: 


1940: 37 millions 19§2: §0 millions 
1945: 33 1953: $2 
1950: 44.8 1954: $3 
1951: 48 1955: $4 


Of course, the method has its defects, the chief of these being that 
this figure of workers includes some who form part of the rural popu- 
lation—e.g. MTS and sovkhoz staff (8°/, of the total in 1940, 12% 
in 1956), some transport, medical and education staff—but as a first 
approximation it works adequately. In the light of the information 
thus obtained, we may analyse the growth of the town population: 


taking the increase from 1940 to 1956 as 100%, the increase from 1940 
to 1950 is as follows: total RSFSR, about 30; North, 50; Northwest, 
a fall between 1940 and 1950; Centre, about 20-25; Volga, 60; North 
Caucasus, 30; Urals, 60-65; West Siberia, 55; Far East 55. This con- 
firms the impression that the greater part of the expansion of the eastern 
regions took place during and just after the war. This is confirmed b 
the indices of industrial production, according to which in the RSFSR 
as a whole production rose by about equal percentages in 1940-1950 
and 1950-1955, while in the Northwest, Centre and North Caucasus 
regions, with their relatively small increases in urban populations 
during the first sub-period, production rose more rapidly in 1950-1955 
than in 1940-1950; and in all other regions the increase was less rapid 
in 1950-1955. The slowing down was greatest in the Urals and West 
Siberia, and in some parts of these areas industrial production in 1950 
was already less than in 1945. 

The changes in the distribution of the employed population of 
the RSFSR can be analysed in considerable detail with the aid of 
the data contained in Nar. khoz. RSFSR. In Table A (see ee 
the population is broken down into occupational groups and regions 
for 1940, 1950, 1955 and 1956. The category ‘agriculture’ includes 
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only MTS and state farm workers (plus ancillary agricultural enter- 
prises attached to factories, etc., which have relatively few employees) ; 
there is a discrepancy between the regional totals and the figures for 
the whole republic in this category (of the order of 150-200,000 in each 
year) which may include forestry or construction in connection with 
agriculture. The percentages corresponding to Table A are set out in 
Table B. The main effects of the war are obvious enough, even though 
data for a similar analysis for 1945 are unfortunately lacking. The 
temporary cessation of economic activity in front and occupied areas 
and the evacuation of the population can be summarized in the two 
figures: percentage of occupied (industrial) population in the western 
half of the republic prewar—63% ; five years after the end of the war, 
when the rapid reconstruction of the west was well under way— 
52%. Since 1950, the west has tended to expand more rapidly 
than the east, but very slowly. Tables C and D, which analyse 
the allocation of new entrants into the labour force, demonstrate the 
oint: the west received only 38%, of the new entrants into industry 
tween 1940 and 1950, but in the latest period for which data are 
available (1955-56), this percentage has almost doubled. The source 
from which these recruits may have been derived is suggested by Table 
D; in the period 1950-1955 the rapid expansion of state farms and MTS 
in all parts of the RSFSR absorbed about one-third of the new entrants 
(which may account for the relative stability of the rural population 
during the fifties); by 1955 recruitment into agriculture Anas ceased 
and a net outflow principally into industry has begun. It is noteworthy 
that the number of MTS and state farms increased much more rapidly 
from 1940 to 1950 than in the following five years, during which, like 
the collective farms, they were steadily consolidated into larger and 
more viable units. Recruits into agriculture were almost all men (see 
Tables E and F), and it is clear that the proportion of women among 
school-leavers entering into employment is steadily rising. Their 
range of jobs is much wider than for men, and they naturally dominate 
the social services; but they are also playing an increasing part in 
industry. 


* * * * 


In any attempt to determine the number of collective farm members 
in the USSR we are faced not only with an extreme paucity of usable 
statistical data but also with almost insoluble problems of definition. 
We cannot be certain whether the answer we get refers to nominal 
members who succeed in retaining their membership only by working 
the legal minimum of labour-days, or—intrinsically perhaps more 
probable—an average of some kind analogous to the srednespisochny 
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number of factory workers, or the maximum figure including the 
halt and the lame who only put in an appearance at the busiest stage of 
the harvest. The results outlined below are therefore submitted with 
diffidence as one possible solution of the problem; they are of course 
derived only from recently published statistical material and take no 
explicit account of earlier indirect approaches. The starting point is 
the table on p. 19 of Narodnoye khozyaistvo SSSR v 1956 g., which 
gives in percentage terms the class composition of the Soviet popu- 
lation for 1937 and 1956. For 1937 we have: 


Workers and employees - : .. 36.2% 
Kolkhoz — and co-operative artisans .. 57.9% 
Individual peasants and non-co-op. artisans .. 5.9% 


Assuming a 1937 population of 167 millions (January 1939= 
170.6 millions), the kolkhoz category will number 97 millions, wi 
60 million workers and 10 million ‘individuals’-—dependants included 
in each case. The corresponding figures for 1955 are: workers, etc., 
117 millions; kolkhozniki, etc., 82 millions; ‘individuals’, 1 million. 
The number of workers (excluding dependants) in 1937 was 26.7 
millions, and in 1955 it was 48.4 millions. If we assume that the pro- 
portion of dependants was identical in all categories, we arrive at a 
figure of 434 and 34 millions for the kolkhozniki and artisan group for 
1937 and 1956 respectively, the number of artisans in both years 
being relatively small. Before seeking confirmation of the result from 
other indirect sources the accuracy of the assumption that workers 
and peasants had equal numbers of dependants should be examined. 
It is possible to compute from the data on literacy in Vestnik statistiki 
no. 6 of 1956 p. 90 the approximate distribution of the town and coun- 
try population at the date of the 1939 census; the method is indirect, 
laborious and subject to a small margin of error. We find as follows 
(percentages) : 


Urban Rural Total 
Under 9 years .. : << 25 21 
9 years and over—male _- Of 35 38 
9 years and over—female J 40 41 


It is clear that at that date the proportion of children in the country- 
side was significantly higher than in the towns, and that the ratio of 
women to men was also somewhat higher; we may compare these 
figures with the data concerning family budgets which appear in 
Narodnoye khozyaistvo SSSR v 1956 g. (p. 218); of each hundred 
persons belonging to the families investigated, the status was as follows: 
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1940 1952 1955 
Workers 
Actually at work ‘ de ae 49 > 48 
Pensioners, etc. re ee 6 5 
Dependants ss re — 45 47 
Kolkhozniki 
Fit to work* .. vie .. 46 1 53 
Aged and invalid ira ww J II 13 
Children under 16 o ats 25S 38 34 


* Trudosposobny men and women (aged 16 to $9 and 16 to $4 respectively). 


The category of workers actually at work is clearly not equivalent 
to that of kolkhozniki fit to work, and one may reasonably suppose 
that the latter is substantially greater than the number of workers 
working all the year round, although perhaps less than the maximum 
number engaged at the busiest season. Some light is shed by data for 
the Kazakh SSR (Nar. khoz. Kaz. SSR p. 220): 


Thousands 1950 1954 1955 
Average number of kolkhozniki 887 802 825 
Number working in January 631 $63 $80 
Number working in August .. 1136 1022 1048 
Number of households = $93 $42 $51 


The first line of this table represents the average number of kolkhoz- 
niki working in the course of the year—1.5 per household; the January 
workers are 0.7 of this figure, and the August, 1.3 of it. If we assume 
that this result is broadly typical of the USSR and of the RSFSR, 
the 19.8 million households in 1956 (USSR) will imply approximately 
30 million ‘average’ kolkhozniki and 40 million workers at the busiest 
season. This fits well enough with the figure of 34 millions (including 
artisans) arrived at above, and with the 82 millions which we took as 
the approximate number of kolkhozniki and artisans plus dependants. 
Since the number of kolkhoz households in 1937 was about the 
same as in 1956, and the number of kolkhozniki plus dependants _ 
from something over 90 millions to a little rat 80 millions, th 
reduction is entirely due to the shrinking of the size of the halen 
family; it is of the order of 15%, pee See to the fall in the rural 
population of 14% between 1940 and 1956. Applying these rather 
crude results to the RSFSR, where the number of households fell 
from 11 million in 1940 to 9.4 million in 1952, continued to fall 
slowly until 1954 and has since risen slightly (approximate number of 
households in 1954=9.05 millions; in 1955 and 1956, 9.1 millions), 
we are forced to the conclusion that the size of the household, although 
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it has fallen, has nevertheless not fallen to such an extent as in other 
parts of the USSR. We are however in no position to analyse the 
change over the whole period; for 1955, the table in Nar. khoz. 
RSFSR (p. 205) which gives the grouping of kolkhozy by number of 
households—from which the number of households in each oblast 
can be derived—enables us to calculate the ratio of the total rural 
population to the number of kolkhoz households. This ratio is not of 
course the number of members to a kolkhoz family, but it is probably 
rather closely correlated with it; it is highest in West and East Siberia 
and the black earth districts of the Centre, and lowest in the non-black 
earth districts. The implication that families are larger in the more 
fertile and progressive agricultural districts seems reasonable enough; 
the birth-rate may well be higher, and fewer young adults will be 
tempted to try to improve their lot by migration to the cities. 


* * * * 


The main conclusions of our inquiry may now be summed up: 
if we assume that the RSFSR rate of natural increase from 1945 to 
1950 was as high as from 1950 to 1955 (which, in all probability, it was 
not), we have the following figures for the total population: 1940, 
110 millions; 1945, 95 millions; 1950, 104 millions; 1956, 113 millions. 
The working population in 1945 was only a little less than in 1940, 
and since there must have been every pressure on dependants to work 
in 1945, we may assume that the urban population was about the same 
as in 1945. We then have the startling result that the rural population 
remained virtually unchanged from 1945 on, having fallen from 73 
millions in 1940 to $8 millions in 1945. Setting this and the analogous 
calculations for the whole USSR and for the other republics taken 
together we have: 


Millions 

1940 1945 1950 1956 

USSR total - -. 195 166 183 200 
of which: 

urban .. is 62 $5 71 87 

rural .. . m8 III 112 113 

RSFSR total si ..  II0 95 104 113 
of which: 

urban .. ™ 37 37 45 $4 

rural .. ii 73 58 $9 59 

Other total ais a 85 71 79 87 
of which: 

urban .. oa 25 18 26 33 


rural .. $4 
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The implication is that in the RSFSR the whole of the losses due 
to the war fell on the peasantry, either from the direct effect of enemy 
action, or from evacuation to safer areas, or from the expansion 
of industry at the expense of agriculture. For the rest of the USSR, 
both urban and rural populations suffered, but the towns rapidly 
recovered and continued to expand, while the countryside remained 
Static. 

J. A. NEwTH 


Glasgow 
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North 
Northwest 
Centre 
Volga 
N. Caucasus 
Urals... 
W. Siberia 
E. Siberia 
Far East . . 
TOTAL 


North .. 
Northwest 
Centre 
Volga 
N. Caucasus 
Urals... 
W. Siberia 
E. Siberia 
Far East .. 
TOTAL 


North 
Northwest 
Centre 
Volga 
N. Caucasus 
Urals. 
W. Siberia 
E. Siberia 
Far East . 
TOTAL 


North 
Northwest 
Centre 
Volga 
N. Caucasus 
Urals... 
W. Siberia 
E. Siberia 
Far East . . 
TOTAL 


Industry 
224 
1048 
3700 
480 
468 
933 
405 
254 
235 
7747 


312 
959 
4157 
770 
$51 
1746 
840 
495 
457 
10277 


405 
1166 
§010 

960 

702 
2083 
1029 

580 

490 

12425 


414 
1235 
$240 

987 

762 
2132 
1084 

$90 

481 

12925 
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TABLE A: DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYED POPULATION IN THE RSFSR 


1940 (thousands) 
29 30 
131 69 
479 561 
67 217 
72 258 
170 224 
73 276 
49 96 
65 4I 
1135 1772 
1950 
70 43 
186 116 
$84 690 
162 261 
169 340 
324 317 
165 384 
82 156 
80 7 
1832 2383 
1955 
77 73 
178 186 
742 1405 
223 480 
1$7 601 
376 $80 
248 740 
120 274 
98 108 
2219 4447 
1956 
94 68 
198 190 
813 1320 
242 466 
178 $71 
416 $90 
262 7§2 
153 277 
108 99 
2464 4333 


* i.e. MTS and sovkhoz—not collective farms. 


Building Agriculture* Transport 


68 
224 
848 
188 
189 
235 
190 
172 
125 

2239 


142 
233 
880 
248 
207 
350 
267 
209 
188 

2724 


166 
289 
1097 
317 
256 
419 
343 
257 
223 
3367 


172 
303 
1104 
323 
264 
446 
359 
271 
234 
3476 


Other 


227 
841 
3315 
645 
731 
851 
615 
387 
273 
7885 


282 
833 
3695 
774 


795 
1181 


838 
$40 
400 
9338 


325 


4072 
876 
894 

1344 
958 
649 
477 

10$5$5 


334 
992 
4186 
897 
920 
1367 
997 
672 
497 
10862 





Total 


$78 
2313 
8903 
1$97 
1718 
2413 
1$59 
958 
739 
20778 


849 
2327 
10006 
2215 
2062 
3918 
2494 
1482 
1201 
26554 


1046 
2779 
12326 
2856 
2610 
4802 
3318 
1880 
1396 
33013 


1082 
2918 
12663 
2915 
2695 
4951 
3454 
1963 
1419 
34060 
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1940 
1950 
1955 
1956 


1940 
1950 
1955 
1956 


1940 
1950 
1955 
1956 


1940 
1950 
1955 
1956 


1940 
1950 
1955 
1956 


North and 
Northwest 


13.9 
12.0 
11.6 
7 


16.1 
12.6 
12.§ 
12.6 


5.6 
6.7 
5.8 
6.0 


13.0 
13.8 
13.6 
13.7 


13.5 
12.0 
12.2 
12.2 
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TABLE B: PERCENTAGES OF RSFSR EMPLOYED POPULATION, BY REGIONS 


Volga and 


E. Siberia 


Centre N. Caucasus Urals W. Siberia & F. East TOTAL 


TOTAL 
43.0 15.9 11.6 7:5 
37.8 16.1 14.7 9.4 
37.4 16.6 14.5 10.0 
37.2 16.6 14.5 10.1 


INDUSTRY AND BUILDING 


47.1 12.2 12.4 5.4 
39.1 13.7 17.1 8.3 
39.3 13.9 16.8 8.7 
39.4 14.1 16.6 8.7 
AGRICULTURE 
17 26.9 12.6 15.5 
28.9 25.2 13.3 16.1 
31.6 24.3 13.1 16.6 
30.5 23.9 13.6 17.4 
TRANSPORT 
37-9 16.7 10.5 8.5 
32.3 16.7 12.8 9.8 
32.6 17.0 12.4 10.2 
31.8 16.9 12.8 10.3 
OTHER 
42.0 19<$ 10.8 7.8 
39.7 16.7 12.6 9.0 
38.7 16.8 12.7 9.1 
38.6 16.7 12.6 9.2 


8.1 
10.0 
9.9 
9.9 


6.8 
9.2 
8.8 
8.6 


7-7 
9.8 
8.6 
8.6 


13.4 
14.6 
14.2 
14.5 


8.4 
10.0 
10.5 
10.7 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
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TABLE C: ALLOCATION OF INCREASES IN THE WORKING POPULATION 


(1) By Racions (Percentages) 





1940-1950 1950-1955 1955-1956 
INDUSTRY AND BUILDING 
North and Northwest — 12 15 
Centre .. <- 40 41 
Volga and N. Caucasus... 18 15 17 
Urals... ; | 15 12 
West Siberia .. — II 9 
East Siberia and Far East — 7 6 
TOTAL as cis ~+ 160 100 100 
AGRICULTURE 
North and Northwest « &@ 5 fall 
Centre .. a. ae 35 fall 
Volga and N. Caucasus .. 20 23 fall 
Urals... ~ a < g 13 rise 
West Siberia .. .. 18 17 rise 
East Siberia and Far East a a 7 fall 
Tora... - .. 100 100 (net fall) 
TRANSPORT 
North and Northwest 3. a 12 19 
Centre .. ko. oa 34 7 
Volga and N. Caucasus... 16 18 13 
Urals... ee ‘fe —— II 23 
West Siberia .. a 12 15 
East Siberia and Far East — 13 23 
TOTAL ay ~+ 160 100 100 
OTHER 
North and Northwest “- « 14 14 
Centre .. « #& 31 37 
Volga and N. Caucasus. . & 17 15 
Urals... ‘ —« 13 7 
West Siberia .. a 10 13 
East Siberia and Far East — 15 14 
TOTAL sia es -« 860 100 100 
TOTAL 
North and Northwest sw 10 17 
Centre .. -. 9 36 32 
Volga and N. Concoms -« 2 18 14 
Urals... : : sa; ae 14 14 
West Siberia .. .. 16 13 13 
East Siberia and Far East .. 17 9 10 


TOTAL ae .. 100 100 100 
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TasBLeE D: ALLOCATION OF INCREASES (2) BY OccuPATIONS (Percentages) 





1940-1950 1950-1955 1955-1956 
NortTH AND NORTHWEST 
Industry and me -- « = 47 66 
Agriculture... = 2 I$ fall T 
Transport - ne .~ = 12 II 
Other .. - ae ae 26 23 
TOTAL = “ss +. 200 100 100 
In 
CENTRE 
Industry and ne wo 44 71 
Agriculture... vit ae 31 fall 
Transport fy a i . 9 r 
Other .. ” es ne, Sie 16 27 Bi 
TOTAL i a .. 100 100 100 
VOLGA AND NortH Caucasus 
Industry and —e- s« <0 32 67 
Agriculture... . 1 4l fall A 
Transport - se < © 10 8 
Other .. re a a 17 25 
TOTAL i eo .. 100 100 100 
URALS a 
Industry and building .. wo, Oe 44 60 
Agriculture .. . a 30 7 
Transport om - os *% 8 17 
Other .. wh ie .. 22 18 16 Tr 
TOTAL - ae ~» 500 100 100 
West SIBERIA 
Industry and building .. .. §6 33 $0 
Agriculture... oe i, 43 9 Ce 
Transport i Fe = 8 9 12 
Other .. - 64 ve, 15 29 
TOTAL i es ~»« 100 100 100 
East SIBERIA AND Far East rd 
Industry and —s » = 30 39 
Agriculture... : — 2 25 fall 
Transport re “fe «« 14 23 
Other .. “is sia «. 31 38 He 
TOTAL ha a .. 100 100 100 
Wuote RSFSR 
Industry and ~~. . 6 39 64 
Agriculture... i ws 32 fall Ge 
Transport a ar i. = 10 9 
Other .. - oy a 19 27 
TOTAL = _ .. 100 100 100 
Ot 


Note: in the analysis of the 1955-1956 increases, the fall in agriculture has been 
added to the total net increase, and the resulting gross increase has been allocated 
among the other occupations, so that the percentages add to 100. 
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Taste E: ANALYsIs OF OccupiED POPULATION BY SEX (millions) 


Total 
Men 
Women 


Industry 
Men 
Women 

Building 
Men 
Women 


Agriculture . 


Men 
Women 


Transport 
Men 
Women 


Trade 
Men 
Women 


Canteens 
Men 
Women 


Education 
Men 
Women 


Health 
Men 
Women 


Government 
Men 
Women 


Other 
Men 
Women 


1950 
26.55 
13.28 
13.27 


10.28 
5-35 
4.93 


1.83 
1.17 
0.66 


2.19 
1.25 
0.94 


3.08 


1.97 
I.11 


1.78 
0.80 
0.98 


0.44 
0.08 
0.36 


2.31 
0.67 
1.64 


1.27 
0.16 
1.11 


1.23 
0.63 
0.60 


2.14 
1.20 
0.94 


1955 
33-01 
17.49 
15.52 


12.43 
6.59 
5.84 


2.22 
1.46 
0.76 


4.29 
3.18 
I.1I 


3.76 
2.41 
1.35 


1.83 
0.67 
1.16 


0.56 
0.08 
0.48 


2.81 
0.82 
1.99 


1.57 
0.20 


1.37 


1.00 
0.48 
0.§2 


2.54 
1.60 


0.94 


Change 
1950-5 
+6.46 
+4.21 
+2.25 


+2.15 
+1.24 
+0.91 


+0.39 
+0.29 
+0.10 


+2.10 
+1.93 
+0.17 


+0.68 
+0.44 
+0.24 


+0.05 
—0.13 


+0.18 


+0.12 
+0.00 


+0.12 


+0.50 
+0.15 
+0.35 


+0.30 
+0.04 
+0.26 


—0.23 
—0.15§ 
—0.08 


+0.40 
+0.40 
-++0.00 


1956 
34.06 
18.05 
16.01 


12.93 


6.73 
6.20 


2.46 
1.62 
0.84 


4.17 
3.10 
1.07 


3.88 
2.45 
1.43 


1.87 
0.68 


1.19 


0.58 
0.08 
0.50 


2.93 
0.85 
2.08 


1.64 
0.20 


1.44 


0.97 
0.45 
0.§2 


1.89 
0.74 
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Change 
1955-6 
+1.05 
+0.56 
+0.49 


+0.50 
+0.14 
+0.36 


+0.24 
+0.16 
+0.08 


—0.12 
—0.08 
—0.04 


+0.12 
+0.04 
+0.08 


+-0.04 
+-0.01 
+0.03 


+0.02 
+0.00 
+0.02 


+0.12 
+0.03 
+0.09 


+0.07 
+0.00 


+0.07 


—0.03 
—0.03 
—0.00 


+0.09 
+0.29 
—0.20 





Industry 
Building 
Agriculture 


Transport .. 


Trade 
Canteens 


Education .. 


Health 

Government 

Other 
TOTAL 


Industry 
Building 
Agriculture 
Transport 
Trade 
Canteens 
Education 
Health 
Government 
Other 
TOTAL 


Total 
32 
6 


32 
10 


_ 


>-> I N 


fall 


100 


43 
20 


fall 


10 


fall 


100 
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Taste F: ANALYSIS OF CHANGES IN OCCUPIED PopuLATION BY SEx (percentages) 


Change 1950-1955 


Men Women 
28 40 
6 

43 7 

10 10 

fall 8 

o 5 
15 ‘ 

I II 
fall fall ; 
9 ° ’ 
100 100 | 
| 


Change 1955-1956 





21 49 
24 II 
fall fall ¢ 
6 II | 
I 4 
0 3 | 
3 12 7 
° 10 } 
fall 0 
29 fall é 
100 100 
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BANNED BOOKS IN THE LENIN LIBRARY 


SPENDING a few days in Moscow in September 1958, I tried to find 
out to what extent books by some of the principal condemned writers 
and politicians of the 1920s are available in the Lenin Library; to 
find out in practice, that is, not merely by general enquiry, but by 
requesting to be supplied with certain specific books for reading in the 
Library. This brief account is based entirely on a few days’ personal 
work in the Library, and any generalized implications may well be 
not completely accurate. 

After the completion of two fairly simple forms a reader’s ticket 
was issued, and I began examining the public catalogue. There seem 
to be three main catalogues in the Library. First, an alphabetical 
catalogue, open to the public; second, a subject catalogue, also evi- 
dently open to the public (from a very cursory examination this subject 
catalogue seemed to contain much the same as the public alphabetical 
catalogue, consequently I did not return to it; but this assumption may _ 
be wrong); third, a much larger alphabetical catalogue for the use of 
the staff, not open to the public. 

The public alphabetical catalogue contained a few books by Zamya- 
tin but none by Pilnyak, and none by Bukharin, Trotsky or Zinoviev 
(though the section for works in foreign languages, into which I 
glanced, included many well-known recent books by English and 
American writers on Soviet history). I at once went to the consultant 
on duty nearby, and, restricting my enquiries for the time being to 
literary works, explained to her that, as a university teacher working 
on the earlier period of Soviet literature, I was interested in the pos- 
sibility of consulting various rare books of that time, mentioning 
particularly Pilnyak, and expressing mild surprise that none of his 
books were in the catalogue. 

The consultant pointed out immediately that this catalogue repre- 
sented only a selection of the books in the Library, and explained that 
I could apply for any book not included in it by completing an appli- 
cation slip in the usual way, whereupon the staff would try to find the 
book. When I replied that this was difficult with an author such as 
Pilnyak whose works were published in a scattered and haphazard way, 
and often re-written and re-published under different titles, the con- 
sultant offered to take me to the main alphabetical catalogue, which is 
apparently not normally open to the general public, and led me there 
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forthwith. Having explained how to make my way out again by a 
different route, as I should not be allowed to return unescorted the 
way we had come, she then left me in this vigorously beating heart of 
the Lenin Library, where dozens of bustling girls were hard at work 
hunting through the cabinets and drawers of cards. 

This catalogue contained almost all the works published by Pilnyak 
and Zamyatin in Russia (though not recent foreign reprints). I filled 
in a score of applications; the books were waiting when I returned to 
the Library in the afternoon, and then I had the satisfaction of working 
in a delightfully light and peaceful reading-room at a large desk piled 
high with Pilnyak and Zamyatin. 

I write that ‘almost’ all their books were in the main catalogue, as I 
did notice one or two gaps; for example, of the collected works of 
Zamyatin in four volumes published in 1929, volume four seemed to 
be missing. 

When consulting the main catalogue, I had taken the opportunity 
of checking a few political names, and as far as I remember there was 
not a single work by Zinoviev, Trotsky, Bukharin or Beria catalogued. 
Accordingly, on another day I again approached a consultant on duty 
by the public catalogue, saying that I was interested also in the earlier 
period of Soviet history, and asking what I should do to find out if 
books by—for example—Trotsky and Zinoviev were available. Again 
I was told that if I applied for any book, they would try to obtain it. 
I ventured to point out that seemingly no books by the political 
figures mentioned were included in the main alphabetical catalogue, and 
expressed some doubt whether such books were in the Library at all. 
The reply was as follows: firstly, even the main alphabetical catalogue 
was not to be regarded as a complete catalogue of all the books in the 
Library; secondly, there existed various auxiliary catalogues for special- 
ized literature; thirdly, teams of experts were on hand to help in 
searching for rare books. I was not invited to examine any auxiliary 
catalogues, but I was urged to complete applications in the usual way, 
when, I was assured, everything would be done to find the books. 
The slips I filled in requesting the collected works of Trotsky and 
Zinoviev published in the mid-twenties did in fact produce the books, 
which then crowned the imposing stack of Pilnyak and Zamyatin on 
my desk. 

Ricadeosion of all these books revealed one significant fact. All 
of them had on the title-page the stamp ‘spetskhran’ (‘special store’); 
but whereas for the books by condemned political figures this dis- 
crimination was evidently still in force, in the books by Pilnyak and 
Zamyatin this ‘spetskhran’ mark had been over-stamped ‘pogasheno’ 
(‘cancelled’). 
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Moreover, when in the evening I returned the political books to 
the counter, and asked for them to be kept for me for another day, 
it was stated that this would of course be done, but when I came to 
claim them, I should not apply in the usual way (as I had done when 
claiming again the literary books), but should say that there were 
books kept for me ‘v shkafu otvetstvennovo’ (‘in the cupboard of the 
responsible person’). The utterance of this formula did in fact produce 
the books out of the cupboard when I returned another day. 


The following tentative conclusions may be drawn: 


(1) Books by condemned political figures such as Zinoviev and 
Trotsky are still in the spetskhran, under the care of a responsible person; 
they are probably included in some auxiliary catalogue, but not in 
the main catalogue for staff use, let alone the public catalogue. 


(2) Books by condemned literary figures such as Pilnyak and Zamya- 
tin have been taken out of the spetskhran and are certainly fully repre- 


sented in the main catalogue, but only partially (Zamyatin) or not at 
all (Pilnyak) in the public catalogue. 


In conclusion, I wish to emphasize that all the members of the 
Library staff responded to my probably rather unorthodox requests 
with the greatest courtesy and helpfulness. And it is perhaps worth 
mentioning two points of practical interest to a visitor: the Lenin 
Library is usually open until 11 p.m., but it is strictly forbidden to 
take one’s own books into the reading-room. 


MICHAEL FUTRELL 
University of Nottingham 
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N. A. Gorchakov, The Theater in Soviet Russia (trans. by E. Lehrman). 
Columbia University Press. London: Oxford University Press, 1958. 


xii-++ 480 pp. 50s. 


Spektakli etikh let. Sbornik statei. Moscow: Iskusstvo, 1957. 198 pp. 
12 rubles. 


TuesE two books on the Soviet theatre were written on opposite sides 
of the fence. Mr. Gorchakov has vented the pent-up feelings of a man 
of the theatre who saw the fine flowering of theatrical experiment in 
the twenties constrained and damped down by the political directives 
of the thirties and forties. His story ends in about 1950 and there is no 
mention of the subsequent thaw and recent adjustments in theatre 
policy. The articles in the second book, written by various Soviet 
authors, describe what seem to them to be the outstanding productions 
of the years 1953-6 and in some respects may be regarded as a challenge 
to Mr. Gorchakov’s book. Mr. Gorchakov has written an indictment 
and an obituary; the Soviet authors report a renascence. The books 
have more in common than either side would be prepared to admit, 
for both are inspired by a passionate love for the theatre; their funda- 
mental difference is their attitude to the world outside it; one accepts 
the October Revolution, the other rejects it. Mr. Gorchakov champions 
the artist against political direction; the Soviet authors wish to protect 
him against misdirection. Both are agreed that the Soviet theatre has 
suffered from prescription of content, standardization of style and the 
falsification inherent in the ‘cult of personality’. Mr. Gorchakov 
views these as inherent vices of ‘Bolshevism’, the Soviet authors regard 
them as tragic errors which slowed down ‘the movement of Soviet 
society towards Communism . . . but could not stop this advance, 
neither alter its direction nor the character of our socialist culture’ 


The kernel of Mr. Gorchakov’s argument is not new; it stems 
from the Romantic vision of the ‘free’ artist soaring above the cross- 
currents of society. When however he gets down to historical fact he 
1s ooiiged to admit many impediments to the free development of 
Russian theatre art before the Revolution. In analysing the decline 
of the Imperial theatres at the end of the nineteenth century Mr. Gor- 
chakov stresses the poverty that limited audiences in Moscow to less 
than 1%, of the population and explains how this affected repertoire. 
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‘To lure the gentlemen who purchased theater tickets their taste had to be catered 
for. This drastically x ect | dramatic fare because taste and a fat purse very 
rarely go together. The Russian public viewed the theater as a pleasant place not 
without its comforts and satisfactions. Some went to the theater to see others and 
be seen; others went, as Yuzhin put it, “to laugh a bit, to get tight and God knows 
what else”. These children of the fin de siécle period demanded a gay, carefree, 
diverting repertory that would be piquant and titillating—and please, with no 
world problems or other boring material. To beguile this public, cheap melodrama, 
farce, and trivia dominated the stage’ (p. 18). 


One of the great services of the Moscow Art Theatre was to replace 
rubbish with plays that “dealt with important political and social 
problems’. The theatre opened ‘a window from monarchist Russia 
to the world of Western democracy and socialist teachings’ but it was 
never a ‘megaphone for any party . .. The theatre defended the poverty- 
stricken and oppressed and indicated that a time was coming when a 
system would be created—even in Russia—that would be subordi- 
nated to the principles of social justice’. This was best expressed in 
Chekhov’s dream of a bright future, but “At first the company did 
not understand that there was an impassable abyss between Chekhov’s 
“two or three hundred years from now life will be wonderful” and 
“the Bolshevik myth about building a Communist paradise on Earth” ’ 
p. 48, 52). 

. Despite the fading of his Liberal dream and a reality which he hated, 
Mr. Gorchakov continued to observe with sympathy the work of the 
great directors who had begun their work before the Revolution 
and who were to develop it afterwards. For the first decade the 
challenging constructivism and biomechanics of Meyerhold, the 
‘visible music’ of Tairov, Vakhtangov’s synthesis of the ‘romantic 
and the realistic’ and the profound psychological probings of Stanis- 
lavski more than held their own against attempts to dramatize con- 
temporary events for vast audiences in ‘living’ debates, posters and 
newspapers. What the new audience wanted was the allure of the old 
magic not a bare forum. Mr. Gorchakov notes the acute ‘theater 
hunger’ of the years immediately following the Revolution which 
manifested itself in the spontaneous creation of thousands of amateur 
dramatic circles as well as enormous and enthusiastic audiences for 
the professional theatre of people who had hardly ever been to the 
theatre before. Presumably it was this new audience that in the process 
of time put up a resistance to ‘propagandistic drivel’ by staying away 
from the theatre and clamouring for tickets to ‘the classics, the operas 
and operettas’. Mr. Gorchakov takes all this as a matter of course, 
but to theatre people outside Russia the development of a taste for 
‘classics’ and ‘opera’ in the masses in one generation would seem to 
be a considerable achievement. 
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Mr. Gorchakov takes for granted also that amidst “hunger, typhus, 
poverty and total destruction, right after a fratricidal civil war’ the 
government subsidized 


‘a great period of innovation . . . unparalleled in the history of the international 
stage. Its lavishness and luxury were almost fabulous, and its schools and techniques 
not only enriched the Soviet theater alone but benefited the theater of many other 
peoples as well . . . Almost all the Russian theaters were subsidised by the state and 
hence had no sword of Damocles hanging over their box-offices. They could 
experiment without fear of bankruptcy or even deficits’ (p. 197). 


He admits that some of these experiments failed to satisfy the audience. 


‘Les Aubes began Meyerhold’s personal tragedy. He had given himself and his 
art completely to the “victorious proletariat” . . . Fights among the critics bubbled 
over his shows; every premiére evoked moans of protest, swearing and enthusiasm 
in the theater press; but the people—“the people is silent”. The extremely brilliant 
director had joined the Party and given all his strength to the Party theater. He 
now turned out to be alien, too wise and incomprehensible for the proletarian 
“supermen”, so he worked alone.’ (p. 137). 


By the irony of history the Soviet theatre achieved its maximum free- 
dom of experiment at a time when the audience was least prepared for 
it. Revolt against tradition cannot mean much to those who have not 
assimilated the tradition. Inevitably Meyerhold often found himself 
working in a void, the gulf between his own extreme technical 
sophistication and the spontaneous but untutored taste of a new kind 


of audience. Mr. Gorchakov does not ask himself what would have | 


been the fate of such a theatre elsewhere. In our own theatre the time 
lag between discovery and popularization is such that our theatre 
workshops and studios frequently number more people on the stage 
than in the audience and soon die a natural death from lack of means. 
Meyerhold’s theatre lasted for twenty years after the Revolution, 
made theatrical history and an impact which is once more making itself 
felt inside Russia. Certainly one must deplore his tragic and futile end. 
The zealots for ‘socialist realism’ oversimplified their argument and 
dealt savagely and stupidly with their ‘formalist’ opponents but 
even Mr. Gorchakov is finally constrained to opt for the Moscow 
Art Theatre’s technique rather than for the formal innovations of the 
left-wing directors. 


‘That is why the Moscow Art Theater exhibited no formal innovations. There 
is no doubt that these covert innovations were much more important in the develo 
ment of the theater arts than were the ear-splitting victories of the directors of the 
Leftist Front and of the “October in the Theater” movement.’ (p. 237). 
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Curiously enough, the ‘leaders of Bolshevism’, most of whom ‘had 
no esthetic tastes whatsoever’ nor ‘any conception of the specific 
features in art and creative work’ (p. 262), came to the same conclusion, 
because, says Mr. Gorchakov, they ‘intended that Communist pro- 
paganda be carried out with convincing artistry’ (p. 264). 

Mr. Gorchakov’s feeling on Soviet repertoire is conditioned by 
his feeling about the Soviet regime and by his contention that the artist 
must be free from control. ‘Bolshevism’ with its ‘anti-human class 
struggle, its coercion, coarseness, plunder and terror’ (p. 116) is anathema 
to Mr. Gorchakov. In 1917, he says, 


‘certain dark powers at the instigation of some Unknown Man were murdering 
innocent Russia and plunging her into long years of chaos and Satanism’ (p. 75). 


Even before certain theatre people are awarded 


‘the honor of having seen through Lenin and the Bolsheviks . . . and were 
among the first to oppose Lenin and other mortal enemies of Russia within the 
theater’ (p. 105). 


After the Revolution part of the theatre press ‘appealed for resistance to 
the anarchy unleashed by the evil gravediggers of Russia’ (p. 106). 
Obviously Mr. Gorchakov has as little sympathy for the ‘slogans’ 
of Party propaganda as for the principle of doling them out to writers. 
If prescription were unknown elsewhere the latter count would be 
fair enough; every artist jibs at pressure from without though not 
always for reasons of pure nobility. Artists like other human beings 
have their fair share of vanity and egoism. The sad truth is, however, 
that apart from the very few who are either talented or lucky enough 
to command the very small public of moneyed art-lovers, most artists, 
wherever they may be, are hemmed in by prescriptions of one kind 
or another. Perhaps that is why they are so touchy and prefer to be 
‘outsiders’. Mr. Gorchakov’s postulate of absolute freedom simply 
doesn’t exist and to apply it as a criterion to the theatre of any one 
country is simply begging the question for all the others. Is the power 
of the box-office greater or less than that of a Glaviskusstv? Does money 
talk any less forcibly than Marxism? The artist and his champions 
cannot blandly ignore the covert means which exist to shape men’s 
minds while indignantly repudiating overt means to accomplish the 
same ends. Mr. Gorchakov complains of standardizations of theme 
and stereotypes of character in Soviet plays. Perfectly true, but is it 
only “Party directives’ which produce such results? It is more than 
likely that as many bad plays and film scripts have been written on 
sex, sadism and gangsterism, on the prescription that this is “what the 
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public wants’ as were or ever will be written on the themes listed by 
Mr. Gorchakov in Chapter IX of his book. It is obviously just as easy 
to make a bad play of No orchids for Miss B as it is to write a hollow epic 
on More Laurels for Comrade S. The only difference seems to have 
been (on Mr. Gorchakov’s authority) that the Russians stayed away 
from ‘propaganda drivel’ whereas audiences elsewhere flock to ‘non- 
propaganda drivel’. Obviously it is much easier to pander to the old 
Adam than try to create a new one, but can we comfort ourselves with 
a ‘freedom’ which all too often takes the line of least resistance to 
the lowest common denominators in human nature? Of course one 
can evade the issue by saying this is not art, but it is the art of the masses. 
If the Soviet theatre and cinema has made its own mistakes in trying to 
control content it has at least avoided deliberate smut and cultivated 
‘horror’. 

As for the categories by slogan into which Mr. Gorchakov divides 
plays of the ‘propaganda’ decades from 1927 to 1950, are they really 
all as false and boring for Russian audiences as they are for Mr. Gor- 
chakov? No doubt everyone got bored stiff with seeing the same 
steely faces in the same monumental plays and I do not doubt for 
a moment that Russians found the new heroes who could do no wrong 
just as maddening as we find the old mixed-up characters who can 
do no right, but does that really invalidate the appeal of ‘a new and 
socialist way of life’? Have the Russians lost their zest ‘for education and 
the mastering of new techniques’? Will not the heroics of the Revolu- 
tion and Civil War continue to inspire much the same enduring 
memories and legends as the American War of Independence and 
Civil War? Does the call to defend their native land mean anything 
less to the Russians than to anyone else? Soviet writers have little 
objection to themes from public life—an old habit of Russian drama 
as Mr. Gorchakov well knows; what they did and still do resent is 
overemphasis on them to the exclusion of personal lives; identical 
demands on different talents and temperaments and over-simplifi- 
cation which falsifies human character and conflicts. It seems to me 
that a good many of the themes which were reduced by stupid cen- 
sorship to propaganda platitudes might well produce the plays of 
wide human interest for which the theatre everywhere is thirsting. 
‘The old life is dying’ is a subject that will engage the artist as long 
as the human race is subject to change and renewal, but when the 
changes are as rapid and as violent as they are in the twentieth century 
it begs to be put on the stage and though many attempts to do so have 
been made in the West as well as in Russia, few remain in the memory. 
‘Technique’ and ‘cadres’ may have been Soviet watchwords in the 
twenties and thirties but they are now common currency and have 
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an interest far beyond the bounds of Russia. If Spacemen have invaded 
Hollywood and even threaten to appear in that stronghold of tradi- 
tion, the English pantomime, why should not Sputnik men stride the 
boards of MKhAT? In dealing with the themes of Soviet plays Mr. 
Gorchakov has not bothered to distinguish between what is patently 
false and forced and what is obviously living and creative; it is all 
lumped together in his conclusion as “Party falsehood towards tyran- 
nical political ends’ (p. 407). This is throwing a large and vigorous 
baby out with some dirty bathwater. 

Similarly Mr. Gorchakov argues that far from introducing the 
classics to a vast new public all that the majority of Soviet productions 
has done is to vulgarize and distort their meaning. He has the greatest 
admiration for the ‘innovators’ like Meyerhold and Tairov who 
rewrote and re-edited the classics in order to project personal visions 
and theories: 


‘The Forest (Ostrovski) began to crystallize the basic style of this most rebellious 
director . .. He wanted to create a new theater of the mask . . . For him [Meyerhold] 
the world remained an enormous puppet show in which Fate moved marionettes 
according to whims of its own and his theater always seemed to be a puppet show 
with figures from a wax museum come to life in it.’ 


Meyerhold’s production of Revizor, which Mr. Gorchakov considers 
‘the greatest masterpiece in the history of Soviet direction’, ‘for 
the first time revealed his secret to the audience. For him the world 
still possessed the young passions of symbolism’. Even in the proletarian 
dictatorship ‘the world struck him as merely an exhibit, a collection 
of benumbed puppets who were the playthings and victims of fate’ 
(pp. 207-8, p. 214). Similarly Tairov’s production of Ostrovski’s 
Storm ‘was most important in the development of the Soviet theater’. 
He 


‘cleansed the play of material objects and other items that indicated the ordinary 
way of life . . . The designers removed everything from the characters’ costumes 
that might have suggested realism or the atmosphere of life . . . The acting was also 
cleansed of realism. Tairov’s aim was to transfer some devices of the tragic theater 
which he had discovered for Phédre to the Russian drama. The purely Russian 
speech of Ostrovski’s characters was also purified of any normalist traits, characteris- 
tics, or psychological motivations. The singing speech of the Kamerny Theater 
replaced the Russian of the old merchants’. 


The production ‘showed the possibility of changing a drama of milieu 
into a reverberating tragedy’ (p. 229). 

Those directors, however, who sought to ‘sociologize’ the classics, 
most importantly Nemirovich-Danchenko who in his production of 
Resurrection and Anna Karenina, according to Mr. Gorchakov, ‘changed 
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Tolstoi from a philosopher to a vulgar sociologist’ (p. 335), who fur- 
thermore defined the kernel of Griboyedov’s Woe from Wit 


‘as a clash between a person with a free outlook on life who clearly reflects the 
most progressive ideas of his period and the conservatism of the rest of society’. 


(p. 342). 


are severely taken to task for manhandling the classics. One may 
well ask why it is permissible, even praiseworthy, to remove the 
milieu and social background of a play or novel on the one hand and 
why on the other it is criminal to emphasize it. Since the author has 
no say in the matter and the classics are constantly being revalued, 
revised and re-written (just think what has happened to Shakespeare, 
not that he would have minded, though I must confess that I would 


dearly have loved to sit next to Ostrovski at Meyerhold’s production | 


of The Forest), who is to decide what is or is not permissible? If Mr. 
Gorchakov proscribes ‘sociology’ other critics have an equal right to 
proscribe the lack of it, since it is one of the elements that shapes con- 
temporary attitudes to life the world over and has an equal right to 
be heard alongside philosophies that view mankind as ‘a collection of 


benumbed puppets who were the playthings and victims of Fate’. If [ 


Mr. Gorchakov really wants freedom of philosophical interpretation 
in the theatre it must obviously be freedom for all, his enemies as well 
as his friends, and the audience must decide between them. 

No one would deny the falsification of history inherent in the ‘cult 
of personality’ and the curious effect of megalomania on past history 
as well as on the present in many Soviet historical plays. Mr. Gor- 
chakov effectively uses three different versions of Alexei Tolstoi’s 
Petr Pervy to prove that the author was deliberately trimming his 
sails to the slogan of ‘Precursors of Stalin in history’. Undoubtedly, 
but he omits to mention that the ‘macabre’ period of version one and 
the ‘Hercules’ image of Peter in version two were commonplaces of 
Russian historiography long before the advent of Stalin. This does not 
condone the dramatist’s opportunism, but it does suggest that every 
controversial historical figure lends itself to party polemic. Version 
three poses a different problem. It came out in 1939 when 


“World War II was imminent and the most important problem facing the Bol- 
shevik State was defence. The patriotism of old Russia had to be instilled in the 
Soviet population. The obedient Tolstoi prepared a third version of his play and 
this time he filled it with objects calling for patriotism and defence. His most im- 
portant theme became the army’. (p. 317). 


In times of ‘imminent war’ surely it would be just as difficult to dis- 
sociate Peter I from Russian patriotism as it would be Elizabeth I 
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from British. Even at the moment, when we hope war is not imminent, 
she may be heard nightly in Greenwich Park in Son et Lumiere calling 
her faithful subjects to arms to fight for the honour and glory of 
England. Was it, moreover, pure coincidence that produced Olivier’s 
Henry V in 1944? A distinction must, I think, be made between the 
normal practice of dramatists of all nations of using great figures to 
glorify the past and inspire the present and the deliberate distortion 
of material for particular ends. The difference seems to be between 
those ends which are universal enough to be accepted by common 
consent, and those controversial issues where special pleading produces 
outrage. The cult of Napoleon has been used in French literature for 
both ends and is constantly being ‘rehashed’ in the light of changing 
politics. Cromwell and Mary Queen of Scots have many different 
literary complexions. History itself makes many emendations, in 
Russia as elsewhere, but they are never likely to be ‘final’. It has al- 


| ready begun to do so in the case of Stalin. At the moment it seems 


likely that the anonymous fighters of the Revolution will be assured a 
place on the Russian stage long after Stalin has vanished from it, but 
neither the Russians nor we know to whom posterity will award 
its stage or any other laurels. 

Since Mr. Gorchakov’s book is a mixture of many elements, written 
sometimes in cold blood, sometimes at white heat, it provokes mixed 
feelings. We cannot but be grateful to him for a vivid and detailed 


| account of the work of the great innovators in the Russian theatre 


during the first three decades of the twentieth century. One can share 
his anger at the removal or destruction of men like Meyerhold who 
still had much to contribute to the Soviet theatre, but has the twenty- 
year blight which destroyed them really killed the whole of the Soviet 
theatre? It is noteworthy that Mr. Gorchakov’s book concentrates 
almost entirely on direction and repertoire, those aspects which best 
support his main thesis. Although he tells us something about the 
theory of acting inherent in different ‘systems’, he tells us very little 
about the practice of it. He mentions, very briefly, the vast expansion 
of training facilities for actors, the museums, libraries and research that 
support the actor and help develop the taste of the audience, but 
makes no attempt to assess their effect on the general level of theatrical 
culture, something which strikes one as soon as one sits in a Russian 
audience. The contribution of the children’s theatre is ignored, so is the 
new social status of the actor which has not much to do with short- 
lived ‘glamour’ but depends a great deal on long-lived respect and 
appreciation. Mr. Gorchakov concentrates on the generation that 
came to flower just before and after the Revolution, and there is 
barely a mention of younger men and women who have come to 
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the fore as directors or actors since. Though Mr. Gorchakov calls his 
book ‘objective’ there is no background of routine and mediocrity 
to his men of genius in the decade before the Revolution, though it 
undoubtedly existed, whereas after it shadows and mediocrity are 
carefully etched in. Mr. Gorchakov has, in fact, given us a rich, highly 
personal and provocative study of a controversial period. Perhaps it is 
too soon to establish any firm perspective, but Mr. Gorchakov’s 
memories are clearly too bitter to admit the possibility of a present or 
the hope of a future. Nevertheless no one who saw the small part of 
the Moscow Art Theatre that transported London audiences recently, 
still less anyone who has seen recent outstanding productions inside 
Russia can doubt the inherent vitality of the Soviet theatre. This may 
temporarily reside chiefly in the actor, but if the actor could survive 
the doldrums of the nineteenth century, it seems more than likely that 
he will survive the turmoil of the twentieth. 

The Soviet book looks back but it also looks forward. The produc- 
tions it describes as the most significant of 1953-6 are all in some way 
or another turning points. It welcomes controversial productions 
differing widely in style because the common denominator in the 
theatre now is ‘the process of differentiation’ which alone can over- 
come former ‘official’ unity (p. 11). Such productions are part of the 
struggle against dogmatism and ‘a narrow and utilitarian understanding 
of the significance and function of art’ which concentrates ‘on its 
material, its themes, ignoring the problem of artistry’ (p. 5). This 
aspect is considered in all eight productions under review but it 
becomes the predominant interest in three. It views revivals of Maya- 
kovski’s plays by Pluchek and Yutkevich (Banya and Klop) and 
Okhlopkov’s Hamlet as a healthy return to the climate of experiment 
of the twenties. 


‘Rejecting everything foreign to true art in the experiments and searchings of 
past decades, empty tricks, self-sufficient eccentricity, unnecessary “unmasking of 
means”, we must continue and develop in our theatre today the best and most 
valuable achievements of the theatre of the twenties and thirties, among others 
those of Vakhtangov, Meyerhold and Tairov. We should commend, not condemn, 
those producers who have not concealed their attachment to what is valuable and 
significant in the creative work of their beloved teachers.’ (p. 136). 


However controversial Okhlopkov’s Hamlet, it is to be welcomed 
because it asserted the right of the producer to choose and develop his 
own individual, highly-coloured style. Similarly the production of 
Sukhovo-Kobylin’s Affair by Akimov, a highly decorative producet- 
designer who has been much under fire in the past twenty years, is 
commended for making so clearly apparent the designer’s personal 
signature: 
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‘the transparent clarity of all the construction . . . the elegance of the general 
design, the wonderful feeling of proportion, the concentration of expressive means.’ 
(p. 87). 

“As always in the case of Akimov his work is a joy to the eye, a triumph of colour, 


tonality and refined taste.’ (p. 98). 


Political thinking in the Soviet theatre has not been discouraged by 
‘errors’ any more than psychoanalysis has been discredited in the 
European theatre by ‘absurdities’. Both provide the causal explanations 
of human behaviour that most men seek and until better ones can be 
found both systems are likely to find disciples. Revisions and enlarge- 
ments of any system come by experience rather than precept and the 
experience of the past thirty years has produced ‘new’ ideas in Soviet 
plays as well as giving many an old play a new meaning. Although 
Tovstonogov, by many thought to be Leningrad’s most talented 
producer, has not hesitated to take his stage cue from Tairov’s original 
production of Vishnevski’s Optimistic Tragedy, the play owes a new 
impact to the denunciation of the ‘cult of personality’. 


‘Thinking over the tragic errors of recent years, their causes and their con- 
sequences, artists of the theatre have naturally turned their thoughts to the very 
source of Soviet rule, to the time of the Revolution, in order that the living strength 
of its great traditions may help us to overcome our difficulties and help us in the 
search for the one true, courageous and life-asserting answer to the questions posed 
today. For the sake of what did our huge country with its many millions of people 
break from the past? What was the idea, the hope that led people into bloody, 
deadly and frequently unequal battle? By-passing plays of the type of The Aurora 
Fires its Guns and Unforgettable 1919, written by the very same Vishnevski, where 
the part played by I. V. Stalin in the Revolution was incorrectly illumined in the 
light of the ‘cult of personality’ and where the real and cruel contradictions of the 
Revolution were glossed over, theatres have turned to plays which tell the story 
of the Revolution with a greater degree of truth and philosophical generalization.’ 
(p. 173). 


In keeping with this new orientation Tovstonogov has directed the 
play against the clichés of ‘heroic battle spectacles’ with their stereo- 
typed ‘concrete’ commanders and commissars. The stage designer 
also has ‘fruitfully incorporated many of the devices of the ‘stylized 
stage and cinema’ in order to high-light and differentiate human 
character. Heroes are reduced to life-size. In the revised version of 
Pogodin’s Kremlin Chimes the actor Boris Smirnov is commended for 
approaching the part of Lenin ‘in the ordinary way’ as he would 
approach any other part: 


‘the greatness of Lenin is revealed not by increasing the distance between him 
and his surroundings but, paradoxically, by shortening it.’ (p. 29). 
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Efros’s production of Success be with you is wholly of the present. 
It is a play about young people produced for the Central Children’s 
Theatre by a young producer still in his twenties. It has a ‘mixed-up’ 
hero who doesn’t know what he wants to do with himself after leaving 
school. The charm of the presentation, says the critic, is not in the 
problem but in 

‘people, their characters and relations viewed in all their contradictions. Inherent 


contradictions and not the superficial and fortuitous circumstances that figure so 

frequently in the majority of our plays become the mainspring of the subject’. 

(p. 146). 

Efros’s talent displays itself not in ‘openly symbolic settings’ or stylized 
‘décor’ but in the ‘striving to give back to the stage hero a spontaneous 
and unpremeditated complexity and subtlety of spiritual life’ (p. 149). 
‘Its chief aim is to show man in his many different aspects.’ 

The complex character of the hero also distinguishes Maria Knebel’s 
production of Chekhov’s Ivanov. ‘Chekhov’, writes the critic, ‘was 
proud of the fact that in Ivanov he brought not a single villain nor a 
single angel on to the stage, indicted no one and acquitted no one.’ 
Particularly valuable is this 

‘polemic with all and every stereotype into which literature is accustomed to 
mould life, a polemic with a narrow, dogmatic, one-sided view of the complex 
phenomena of real life. Now, many years after Ivanov was written, this second 
theme could not seem more contemporary. It is no secret that the trouble with 
most of our plays is the monotony and prescribed conflicts which wander from play 
to play and the hackneyed and schematic nature of their images. This inclination 
towards the stereotype which so conveniently replaces for the writer his own free 
view of life is still with us and at the moment is one of the most dangerous obstacles 
in the path of the theatre . .. When Ivanov is being played it is interesting to watch 
not only the stage but the audience . . . Some people are baffled by the play, others 
interested, but it makes everyone not only laugh and cry but think, evaluate for 
themselves what is happening, try to find their own point of view on the people 
in the play and what is happening to them. Perhaps this is the most important... 
result . .. Chekhov’s play does not propose readymade recipes and the usual answers.’ 


(p. 80). 

Thus the emphasis in this little book is on three things: the revitalizing 
effect of a growing differentiation in theatrical style, the urge towards 
a fuller understanding of human nature, and a revision of political 
thinking which excludes the cult of personality. How far these factors 
will influence the future of the Soviet theatre remains to be seen, but 
one thing is clear, it is searching for a solution to its problems. Perhaps 
the best encouragement we can give it is to spend as much time and 
care in studying its achievements as its mistakes and failures. Our 
National Theatre, when it is built, will have much to learn from both. 


London School of Slavonic and East European Studies BuntHa MAtnick 
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FROM SOVIET PUBLICATIONS 


THE DISCUSSION ON CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 


TuE long-standing efforts at re-codification of Soviet law entered their concluding 
stage when, in June 1958, the Commissions for Legislative Proposals of both the 
chambers of the Supreme Soviet published, in all the legal periodicals, their draft 
Basic Principles of Criminal Law (further abbreviated in this report CL), and of Crimi- 
nal Procedure (further abbreviated CP), as a basis for discussion.! L. Smirnov’s 
article which accompanied the publication in the Byulleten Verkhovnovo Suda SSSR 
(1958 no. 4) may be regarded as representing the Commission’s majority view (of 
course, the majority is unlikely to have consisted of the same committee members 
on all issues); the articles published by Strogovich in Sovetskoye gosudarstvo i pravo 
(1958 no. 7), by Baksheyev and Sukhodrev (both leading members of the Juridical 
Committee attached to the Council of Ministers of the USSR) in Sovetskaya yustitsia 
1958 no. 7, and also by V. Alekseyev (a member of the Council of the Moscow Bar) 
in Izvestiya 8 June 1958? may be regarded as the most systematic presentations of views 
differing from the majority on various points. The large majority of the contributions 
published, however, criticize individual points of the compromise arrived at in the 
commission. On the whole it may be noticed that the leaders of Soviet legal opinion 
who participated in the discussion (naturally enough mainly during its first month 
when it would have been difficult for any non-participant in the committee stage to 
have a paper ready) would prefer to drive reform some steps further while many 
judges and administrators of Justice upheld an attitude more conservative than that 
supported in the Commissions’ drafts: in particular during the later stage of the 
discussion, in contributions expressing the views of ‘the man in the street’ or the rank- 
and-file servant of Justice, the theme of restoring to the defendant the rights impaired 
by the misuses of the Stalin period and of returning to the primarily educational 
concept of punishment, was partly overshadowed by an interest in fighting especially 
violent crime and the professional criminal by stricter application of the law.? In the 
final text, this tendency found expression in the extension of capital punishment to 
the most serious cases of banditry and in the ruling that sentences up to fifteen years 
may be passed against particularly dangerous professional criminals; these are also 
excluded from release before expiry of their terms (art. 44 CL). In the meeting of 
the Supreme Soviet Samsonov deplored the tendency to make conditions in the 
labour camps too easy; Chundokov reproached the courts, including the Supreme 
Court, for a reluctance to apply capital punishment even in very abhorrent cases of 
intended murder on the ground that for reasons independent of the criminal’s in- 
tentions the victim had recovered. 

Draft Criminal Codes have been prepared: in the individual Soviet Republics: 
those of the RSFSR and of the Ukraine are discussed in articles published by the 
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Ministers of Justice of these two republics (V. A. Boldyrev and E. I. Zgurskaya) 
in Sovetskoye gosudarstvo i pravo 1958 no. 7. In particular from Boldyrev’s article it is 
evident that the draft codes have already been amended in accordance with the 
course of the discussion of the Basic Principles in the Legislative Commissions of 
the Supreme Soviet: within a few months‘ the adoprion of the Basic Principles by 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR will be followed by public discussion, and adoption, 
of Criminal Codes by the Union Republics. On 19 September the Legislative Com- 
missions further amended the draft Basic Principles in the light of the discussion;5 
at the Supreme Soviet meeting Zarobyan complained that the chairmen of the com- 
missions for legislative proposals of the Supreme Soviets of the Union Republics 
had not been invited to participate in these amendments. After a short discussion the 
emphasis of which lay on the need for stricter prosecution of crime, the basic prin- 
ciples were adopted on 25 December 1958 (i.e. after this report had gone to press; 
it has been amended in the proofs, as far as possible, to take account of the Supreme 
Soviet proceedings). In this report on the discussion the articles will be numbered 
according to the order of the published draft; only where special reference is made to 
the changes following from the amendments in the legislative commission, the 
enumerations of the final version are given. 

The draft Basic Principles leave a large scope to Republican discretion. Art. 2 CL 
reserves for Union competence the right to legislate on the punishment of treason, 
of military offences and of offences defined by international agreements signed by 
the USSR: the punishment of all other offences has to be regulated by the Criminal 
Codes of the Union Republics. V. Kurlyandski, writing in Sovetskaya yustitsia 
198 no. 7, opposes this approach and suggests a formulation of art. 2 which would 
allow the Union to prescribe also the punishment of other offences in regard to which 
a unified penal policy is required: he enumerates the punishment of offences against 
the person, in particular murder, of theft of public or private property and of viola- 
tions of the official secrets act as desirable subjects for Union legislation. Violations 
of the official secrets act (penalties being reduced to about half their present length) 
were, indeed, included in the Union law on state offences passed by the Supreme 
Soviet session; Kurlyandski’s desire for all-Union legislation against theft of pri- 
vate property, however, betrays opposition against the decentralization policy 
envisaged by the constitutional amendment of 11 February 1957. Competences left 
to the Union Republics include, for example, the definition of those ‘particularly 
serious crimes’ for which, according to art. 22 CL, prison sentences of up to fifteen 
years are admissible as well as of those sentences which may have to be served under 
the more severe prison (tyurma) regime instead of in the labour-educational colony 
(as a rule near to the prisoner’s ordinary domicile, with various cultural and educational 
services provided by local social organizations, etc.) where normally sentences of 
‘deprivation of liberty’ have to be served. In the draft, the fixation of the lower age 
limit for criminal responsibility was left to Republican competence; the final version, 
however, prescribes, in accordance with the draft RSFSR Code, a lower age limit 

of 16, except for murder, theft, robbery and intentional inflicting of grave injuries 
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for which a 14 years’ limit (instead of the former 12) is established; it restricts criminal 
punishment of juveniles to cases where educational measures, if necessary of the 
Borstal type, prove insufficient. 

This solution was suggested by some participants in the discussion;® on the other 
hand, the Procurator of the Tadzhik Republic* suggested a norm of 14 years, the indi- 
vidual Republics being allowed to vary that age for committers of individual offences 
down to 12 or upwards to 16 (this would «llow his Republic to continue the existing 
regulation yet put a different emphasis on :he RSFSR regulation in that the minimum 
age of 16, envisaged by the drafters of the RSFSR Code as the norm, would appear 
as a kind of permissible exception for less serious crimes). Huseinov emphasized that 
the adoption of his suggestion would not exclude the prescription of special juvenile 
courts to deal with young offenders (as demanded by many participants in the dis- 
cussion): this very issue, however, being organizational may be less suitable a subject 
of all-Union legislation than the prescription of the minimum age of criminal res- 
ponsibility. In small Republics with a low juvenile delinquency and an interest in 
having competent courts for larger districts rather than the existing primitive ones 
for small districts, a case can be made in favour of seeing to it that the panel of every 
district contains at least one judge (preferably a woman with educational experience) 
particularly qualified for dealing, with suitable Assessors, with the few occurring 
cases of juvenile delinquency rather than to have less qualified and under-occupied 
Chambers for Juvenile Delinquents;’ on the other hand, it has been suggested that 
the proper organization of court procedure against juveniles should be secured in the 
law itself, rather than be left to administration.’ (It goes without saying that the 
execution of sentences on juvenile delinquents in suitable educational institutions is 
taken by all the participants in the discussion for granted.) 

Another issue of Republican autonomy is touched in the last paragraph of art. 
20 CL; this allows the Union Republics to introduce, apart from the kinds of punish- 
ment enumerated in that article, also other ones corresponding to the spirit of the 
Basic Principles. Piontkovski, writing in Sovetskoye gosudarstvo i pravo 1958 no. 9, 
would like to have this freedom eliminated as it may be used by some Republics to 
restore penalties such as restrictions in civic rights after serving the main sentence 
which were omitted from the enumeration in art. 20 CL, as he and many others 
believe for good reasons, as they unnecessarily handicap the re-integration of the 
former criminal in social life. 

According to art. 19 CL the purpose of penalties is ‘not only to chastise the criminal 
but also to prevent the commission of new offences by re-educating him in the spirit 
of an honest attitude to work, of strict observation of the laws and respect for the 
rules of the socialist community, as well as to prevent the commission of offences by 
other unstable members of society’. The formulation is criticized by Utevski (writing 
in Sotsialisticheskaya zakonnost 1958 no. 7) on the ground that it emphasizes the weight 
of the chastening element in penalty more than is justified at the present development 
of Soviet society, by N. A. Struchkov, writing in Sovetskoye gosudarstvo i pravo 
1958 no. 9, on the opposite ground that it obscures the importance of the restrictions 
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imposed upon the prisoner as the main agency of his re-education. Utevski as well as 
Struchkov complains that in the suggested formula (which is borrowed from the 1938 
law on the constitution of the courts) that element of penal policy which they wish 
to see emphasized (with each of them another one) appears as a mere supplement to 
that which, in their respective opinions, should be regarded as a corollary to the sup- 
posedly basic one. The formula adopted in the final text (art. 20) follows the draft, 
with the difference that reformation and re-education are given priority before 
individual as well as general prevention. 

According to art. 3 CL, no penalty can be inflicted except for actions explicitly 
envisaged in the Criminal Code: thereby the application of analogy, as envisaged in 
art. 16 of the old Criminal Code of the RSFSR, comes to an end. Commenting on 
this point Smirnov, arguing against ‘calumniations by enemies of the Soviet state’ 
who described analogy as characteristic of Soviet criminal law, states that the institu- 
tion, which was borrowed from pre-revolutionary Russian law, was no longer 
applied by the Soviet courts during recent years; from Baksheyev’s article, however, 
we learn that it had a few defenders even amongst the lawyers who prepared the draft 
basic principles. In any case, no more was heard of that minority during the public 
discussion. Art. 3 CP rules that no one can be prosecuted, nor subject to penal sanc- 
tions otherwise than by the courts, acting according to the rules of the law. To this 
point too Smirnov remarks that it only regularizes a position already established since 
the abolition, in 1953, of the ‘Special Conference’, by which the political police could 
exile without court sentence. The terms in which he continues his argument,? however, 
can hardly be interpreted otherwise than as a rejection of the Laws against Parasites, 
Tramps and Beggars, drafts of which were published and discussed in some Union 
Republics."° The bulk of legal opinion has strongly opposed these suggestions and in 
the RSFSR the draft, though published some time ago, has not been enacted. In 
the Ukraine, however, a draft anti-parasite law, on the familiar lines, was published 
shortly before, in Azerbaidzhan the draft law was formally enacted at the very time of, 
the publication of the draft Basic Principles;!! in Kazakhstan as late as 31 July 1958, 
practical applications of the law (which had already been adopted there at an earlier 
stage) were greatly advertised. '? 

The present reporter had the opportunity to discuss the issue with Soviet lawyers 
representative of both the conflicting trends. Those who favour ‘anti-parasite’ laws 
emphasize their mainly propagandist importance (for this reason the RSFSR appears 
to have resorted to the device of merely publishing a draft yet not enacting it) which 
would allow even a few well-advertised cases (the subjects of which can be chosen so 
as to reduce the danger of miscarriage of justice to a minimum) to make the proper 
impact upon those Soviet citizens who actually live on petty speculation of that kind 
which cannot be easily discovered by the police: in Riga city the number of inhabi- 
tants known to the authorities as living without a definite occupation decreased by a 
third after the enactment of the anti-parasites law of the Latvian Republic.” On the 
other hand it may be said, quite apart from all principal objections against quasi- 
judicial procedure, that only the lesser fry are likely to be frightened in that way 
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into secking employment and that speculators more dangerous than those who 
queue for theatre-tickets in the morning to sell them with a good profit in the evening 
are likely to have quite solid jobs (of course, it may be said that the character of these 
jobs makes them more suitable objects for proper police investigation and judicial 
procedure). It is possible to make a case in favour of return to the principle of the 
Labour Code of 1918 which enacted a duty as well as a right to work (both remaining, 
in the conditions of those days, on paper, but both being realizable in the present 
setting), and it may be possible to make a citizen’s freedom to choose his domicile 
dependent upon his actual exercise of his right, and duty, to work. Short of this, 
however, it appears to me that the security of legal procedure in the USSR is far too 
important an achievement to be risked for the sake of reducing the fringe of a pheno- 
menon, the basic reply to which must be educational and economic in character. 
In no case can I find the enactment of such laws at the very moment when the need 
for their repeal is already in sight"! justifiable even from the standpoint of the pro- 
paganda effort which they are intended to serve: the Azerbaidzhan ‘parasites’, 
whatever their general educational level, like their brethren in other lands will be 
very capable of reading the new Criminal Code. Much larger issues than that of how 
best to deal with the petty speculator or the professional prostitute may be involved: 
we shall have to return, in other connections, to the confusion existing in many quar- 
ters between propaganda, the justification of which consists in its attacking a real 
social evil, independently of its individualization, and legal repression, the propa- 
gandist effect of which is based upon a general conviction that justice (to the individual) 
is not only done, but also appears to be done. 

No offence is punishable unless it was committed with a guilty intention or by negli- 
gence, in those cases where the law establishes punishment for negligent behaviour: 
negligence is present if the offender, though foreseeing the possible harmful effects of 
his action or inaction, lightheartedly hoped to be able to prevent them, or failed to 
foresee them though he was capable of doing so (arts. 9-11 CL). According to art. 17, 
accessories to a crime are punishable only if their support was intentionally given: 
as Piontkovski points out, this overrules Vyshinski’s concept of complicity in a crime 
committed inadvertently (which underlay much of the ‘great purge’). Kurlyandski!4 
objects to the restriction, in the draft Basic Principles, of complicity to intentional 
support of a crime and also wishes to include failure to inform upon a crime in pre- 
paration amongst the forms of complicity, punishment of which is envisaged by the 
law; this standpoint is shared by Z. A. Vyshinskaya and A. V. Kuznetsov, writing 
in Sovetskoye gosudarstvo i pravo 1958 no. 8. Up to now, the issue was treated in the 
Criminal Codes of the various Union Republics in different ways: both Piontkovski 
and Kurlyandski regard as correct the solution adopted in the Ukrainian and Georgian 
Codes, according to which non-information implies complicity in a crime only if it 
was promised to the offender before its commission, and thereby promoted it; this 
solution was also adopted in the final text (art. 18).1* There is no disagreement about 
the ruling of art. 18 CL according to which non-information about a crime com- 
mitted is punishable only in the cases prescribed by the law. 
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The much-disputed question of the maximum length of sentences and the closely 
associated question of guarantees for the actual serving at least of the major part of 
the sentences inflicted!> has been solved by the establishment of a maximum of ten 
years, for the most serious crimes fifteen years (art. 22 CL). The enumeration of ‘the 
most serious crimes’ is left to Republican legislation: in art. 21 capital punishment is 
envisaged for treason, espionage, terrorism, the most serious cases of murder and, 
in times of war, the most serious military offences; there were even suggestions to 
include in the list the most serious offences against state property.1® (These suggestions, 
however, were rejected, as Baksheyev points out, because it was regarded as undesirable 
to extend the field of the application of capital punishment.) It may be assumed that 
fifteen-year sentences will be available for these crimes and also for robbery and rape 
(which are also found in Boldyrev’s enumeration of the most serious crimes, com- 
mitters of which must not be discharged before having served at least two-thirds of 
their sentences). There were suggestions to return to the maximum term of ten years 
current before 1937 (this solution, which would still be preferred by Utevski, had 
also been envisaged in the first draft Code for the RSFSR, with the exception of 
crimes threatened by capital punishment, as against which the alternative of fifteen- 
year sentences should be available): as a ground for their rejection Baksheyev points 
out that, before 1937, capital punishment was available for many crimes, committers 
of which now are only subject to imprisonment.’ Similarly, the apparently numerous 
suggestions to preserve the present maximum of twenty-five years were rejected, 
on the ground that sentences of such length destroyed the educational effect of punish- 
ment since the convicts had no prospect of return to normal life. (More correctly, 
it might be stated that the intolerableness of such sentences caused prison adminis- 
trations to reduce them by far-going application of zachot and other methods, with 
the result of an extreme disparity between the nominal sentence and its actual meaning 
in terms of penalty expectations current in the criminal world.) 

According to art. 39 CL, conditional discharge, on the ground of good behaviour 
at the place of imprisonment, is admissible after half the sentence, in the case of 
committers of particularly serious crimes after two-thirds of the sentence have been 
served, and only by decision of the court. Thereby the channels for the inordinate 
application of zachot (the complete abolition of which for the more serious crimes 
was demanded by a large number of Provincial and Republican Soviets'*) have been 
closed. The camp administration still disposes of the incentive to efficient work 
implied in its right to make reports to the court but the actual sentences to be served 
by committers of very serious offences still remain fairly long and the main ground for 
manceuvring output norms in the labour camp disappears: honest work is honest 
work and no one gets benefits other than increased wages if he manages somehow to 
fulfil two or three norms per day. Actually served sentences may even become slightly 
longer than they were before: this prospect may induce drafters of Republican 
Criminal Codes to be more realistic in the sanctions prescribed by them. Exile was 
retained as one of the penalties envisaged by the CL Basic Principles, its maximum 
length being reduced from ten to five years, notwithstanding Utevski’s doubts 
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as to its value from the standpoint of re-integrating the criminal in society. So also 
was confiscation of property preserved as an additional punishment for treason and 
for the most serious crimes committed for mercenary motives notwithstanding the 
objection that, in treason cases for example, it is likely to hit the innocent members of 
the family while the offender serves his sentence, and that it is unnecessary in respect 
to the misapprehender of public property, as compensation for the damage done 
already has a first claim on his assets.!9 

According to art. 40 of the draft, a person’s criminal record lapses immediately after 
a sentence of no more than three years’ imprisonment has been served: committers 
of more serious offences automatically cease to have a criminal record after the expiry, 
without commission of another offence threatened with imprisonment, of a period 
of three years, if the sentence was between three and six years, and of six years if the 
sentence was one of six to ten years. A criminal record involving a sentence of more 
than ten years—which, in the spirit of the Basic Principles should be inflicted only for 
the most serious crimes—does not automatically lapse yet the convict is allowed to 
apply, after a period of at least eight years’ good behaviour in freedom, to the court, 
which may eliminate the criminal record (according to existing law, criminal records 
of sentences of more than three years can be erased only by general or individual 
amnesty, for shorter sentences graduated terms of automatic lapse are provided for). 
The criticism of the opponents of the institution” thus has been heeded so far as minor 
offences are concerned (the new Codes are unlikely to prescribe a punishment of 
more than three years for an ordinary theft of public or private property or for other 
than the most serious cases of hooliganism): sharp objections to this reform have been 
expressed on the ground that it would bring the effect of earlier convictions as an 
aggravating circumstance (art. 30 CL) to nought so far as the large majority of con- 
victions is concerned.?! Those who wish to preserve the concept of a criminal record 
at least for all sentences to deprivation of freedom argue that the record should have 
no effects other than in the event of further convictions; Boldyrev states that the 
draft Criminal Code of the RSFSR contains an article explicitly prohibiting any 
restriction of the rights of a person who has served his sentence. But quite apart from 
truisms such as that in no country a person who has just served a sentence for mis- 
appropriation of money is likely to get a job as a cashier, it is not easy to secure a 
new start to a person who is under an obligation to state (and in the USSR question- 
naires of all kinds have frequently to be completed) that he has a criminal record: 
Baksheyev asserts in support of the solution adopted by the Legislative Commission 
that the existing rules create considerable difficulties for the return to a working life 
of people who have served their sentences (loc. cit. p. 9). Art. 47 of the final version, 
however, restores the concept of a criminal record for minor offences: it expires 
automatically after one year in the case of fines, etc., after three years after the serving 
of prison sentences up to three years; for prison sentences up to ten years the term of 
automatic expiry is eight years. 

Art. 1 CP defines the purposes of Soviet Criminal Procedure, concluding with 
the statement that correct application of the law must result in the just punishment 
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of any committed crime and in the avoidance of any instance of any prosecution and 
conviction of innocent people. Karev, arguing in Sovetskoye gosudarstvo i pravo 
1958 no. 7 against Strogovich, points at the difference existing between the latter’s 
concept of Criminal Procedure as a protection of the rights of prosecuted citizens, 
and Cheltsov’s concept of the purpose of that procedure as the establishment of truth. 
There is no necessary contradiction between these two concepts; Strogovich him- 
self complains (ibid. pp. 82-3) about the failure of the draft Principles explicitly to 
speak of the establishment of truth as the purpose of Criminal Procedure. But a 
potential contradiction is involved in the expression of the demand, in one breath, 
that ‘not a single innocent citizen should be prosecuted and convicted’, the implica- 
tion being that already the prosecution of the innocent is a deviation from principles 
of Soviet Justice only one degree less detrimental than his coaviction. The authors of 
the draft apparently refuse to regard the presumption of the innocence of the accused 
as more than a rule of procedure: in all likelihood he is guilty (Soviet procurators are 
not supposed to prosecute the innocent): court procedure which includes further 
internal checks such as appeal and nadzor serves as a final check on the prosecutor's 
assumptions. In order to make that check safe, all the burden of proof rests upon the 
prosecution. This basic attitude, which certainly implies an enormous progress against 
the concepts of the late Stalin period, has caused the authors of the draft Basic Prin- 
ciples to avoid an explicit proclamation of the presumption of the innocence of the 
accused: instead, art. 13 CP simply states that the burden of proof lies with the prose- 
cution. A sense that this attitude is insufficient to solve the present problems of 
Soviet Justice has caused Strogovich and Rakhunov (writing in Sotsialisticheskaya 
zakonnost 1958 no.7) to insist on the explicit proclamation of the principle, to describe 
just such a proclamation as politically most important (Rakhunov), and to refer to 
Rumyantsev’s speech at the VI Session of the Supreme Soviet and the precedent of a 
number of People’s Republics which have enacted the principle. In art. 11 of the 
draft Criminal Code submitted in 1957 by the Ministry of Justice of the RSFSR 
it was stated that ‘the defendant is supposed to be innocent until his guilt has been 
established by a court sentence entered into legal force’. In the session of the Supreme 
Soviet, however, the demand for explicit proclamation of the presumption of 
innocence was attacked as the transfer of formal conceptions of bourgeois law to 
Soviet law. 

The issue is not merely one of how best to formulate a principle of procedure now 
generally accepted. Arguing against Strogovich, Karev suggests strengthening the 
guarantees for the defendant by an explicit statement that the latter is under no 
obligation to prove his innocence and that any doubtful issue has to be decided in 
the defendant’s favour. Yet he continues the line of identification of the various 
court officers (not only the court) with the truth eventually to be established: he 
states that ‘the investigator and the prosecutor must not submit a case to the court 
nor must the court convict unless sufficient evidence of the defendant’s guilt is available’. 
In present Soviet conditions it is quite unavoidable that the prosecutor’s finding 
the evidence sufficient to establish the defendant’s guilt is also sufficient cause for the 
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press to arrive at the same conclusion (sometimes the conviction of the press even 
comes before that of the prosecutor), and thereby to endanger, if not the formal, then 
the actual independence of the court. Sukhodrev denies that an explicit proclamation 
of the presumption of innocence, as its opponents fear, would restrict the freedom of 
public opinion to condemn the defendant before a final sentence has been passed: 
it would only strengthen his security against being without sufficient grounds subject 
to such restrictions of his rights as only the state can inflict.2? But to pose the question 
in this way means to bypass the decisive issue: neither can the court be really free 
in its assessment of the evidence if the press has been free to condemn, nor are the 
citizen’s rights sufficiently secured if he is protected against unjustified imprisonment 
yet not against a public campaign of calumniation against which he has no remedy 
other than a complaint to the party authorities who, even if they find the allegations 
unfounded, may still find it more politic to correct silently some of the harm done 
rather than disown their press in public. 

T. Dobrovolskaya’s article ‘Making Good the Moral Harm Caused by Unfounded 
Criminal Prosecutions’ (Sotsialisticheskaya zakonnost 1958 no. 7) marks a real progress 
in the discussions about the presumption of the innocence of the accused in that it 
moves those discussions from the procedural to the social level. Dobrovolskaya quotes 
some instances even from Moscow, in quite recent years, when the press treated as 
guilty persons whose subsequent trial, however, ended in acquittal: she suggests the 
prohibition of publications about current investigations, except with the assent of the 
procurator and, as a rule, of any mention of the names of suspect persons prior to 
the court hearing; she draws attention to the fact that much publicity is granted to 
hearings in courts of first instance which result in convictions yet nearly none to the 
supervision (nadzor) procedure in which many convictions are quashed: in the out- 
come a citizen’s good name has been blackened in public while his rehabilitation 
becomes known only to a restricted number of people. Dobrovolskaya demands that, 
as already done in the Rumanian People’s Republic, legal provision should be made 
for publicity of rehabilitation. The same group of problems is touched by the sug- 
gestion that courts should be prohibited from including, in judgements acquitting 
the defendant because of lack of sufficient evidence, sentences which express any doubts 
in his innocence.® 

The question of the competence for carrying out the preliminary investigation was 
one of the most controversial ones during the earlier stage of the discussion :*? it has 
been decided in art. 27 CP in favour of the Procuracy, the organs of State Security 
being competent for carrying out the preliminary examination in cases of a number of 
state crimes which have clearly to be enumerated in the Republican Codes. The 
police have simply to collect the material which serves as the basis of the following 
investigation. Strogovich, who is evidently convinced that the Procuracy is more 
mmune against tendencies to arbitrariness, is happy about this solution, but other 
authors fear that it may remain on paper. The President of the Kuibyshev Provincial 
Court?* deems that a restriction of police activities to the mere collection of informa- 
tion would weaken the struggle against crime: lest this might happen, the police 
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would, notwithstanding the new law, assume functions of preliminary investigation, 
as it has done in the practice of the last years. 

The other major controversy on questions of procedure concerned the stage of the 
investigation at which defence counsel is admitted. According to the compromise 
solution embodied in art. 15 CP, defendants other than juveniles (who have a right to 
legal help from the very moment of indictment) can claim counsel’s support from 
the moment of the conclusion of the preliminary investigation and their receiving 
all the investigation materials in order to prepare their defence. This solution involves 
a considerable step forward in comparison with the present regulation under which 
the defendant has a right to counsel’s help only after he has been committed to court, 
i.e., lacks this help in an effort to have the case dropped before that committal: yet 
still prevents defence counsel from influencing the course of the preliminary in- 
vestigation. As Smirnov points out, precisely for this teason the admission of defence 
counsel from the very stage of the indictment was refused by the majority of the 
commission as the barristers’ intervention would unduly delay, and perhaps disturb, 
the investigation of cases, in particular if there are different defendants with opposite 
interests. Alekseyev and Strogovich point out that this argument betrays a survival 
of the former distrust of the barrister who is apparently supposed to pursue interests 
different from those of Soviet justice, i.e., to aim not only at the acquittal of the in- 
nocent but also at obstructing facts incriminating the guilty; Alekseyev opposes also 
compromise solutions such as Perlov’s suggestion” that the investigator should have 
the right to restrict counsel’s participation in the preliminary investigation, for 
example not to invite him to certain interrogations of defendants and witnesses (it 
may be added that defence counsel hardly in any land enjoys a right to unrestricted 
participation in the investigation). As against the argument that the admission of 
defence counsel may delay the investigation, Strogovich and V. I. Kaminskaya 
(writing in Sovetskoye gosudarstvo i pravo 1958 no. 9) point out that it is impossible for 
the advocate to deny evident facts but that in the case of the investigation’s following 
a false trace the advocate’s pointing to the facts contradicting its hypothesis may even 
help early to correct the mistakes made by the investigator, in whom Kaminskaya 
assumes a tendency to look for inculpating rather than for exonerating circumstances. 
While not demanding information for defence counsel about facts other than are 
brought to the defendant’s knowledge, Kaminskaya points out that the advocate’s 
presence at interrogations would prevent, not only the application of illegal methods 
of interrogation but also a later withdrawal of confessions by the defendant on the 
ground that such methods had allegedly been applied. 

A connected issue is the concept of the ‘suspect’ which appears in two articles of 
the CP Principles: according to art. 18 measures protecting the investigation, includ- 
ing arrest, can be applied to him even before the indictment (they lapse, however, if 
within ten days no formal charge is produced); in the enumeration of admissible 
evidence in art. 22 ‘statements by the suspect’ appear side by side with ‘statements by 
the accused’. Rakhunov asks the question for what purpose this particular figure 
appears in procedural law unless it is conceived as that of a defendant who has no 
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right to know what he is charged with,© and Dobrovolskaya, writing in Sovetskoye 
gosudarstvo i pravo 1958 no. 9, notes that he is not mentioned in art. 23 CP which 
protects defendants, witnesses and experts against violence, threats and other illegal 
means to extort statements: she appears to fear that his vague position might be 
misused by the police. Yet while Rakhunov would prefer to dispense totally with the 
‘suspect’ since, in his opinion, no harm is done to a citizen who eventually proves 
innocent if a formal charge is levelled against him, Dobrovolskaya regards it as natural 
that the mere suspect, against whom no formal charge has yet crystallized, has less 
processual rights than the accused who has to defend himself against a definite charge: 
she demands, however, that the suspect’s rights should include the right to know what 
he is charged with, to be cautioned, to refuse to answer questions, to make additions 
to the records of his statements and to complain to the prokuror about violations of 
his rights. Art. 33 of the final version grants the ‘suspect’ the rights of complaint and 
of explanation. 

There is an obvious connection between the questions of whether suspect persons 
should be immediately indicted and whether from the very moment of indictment a 
prosecuted person should receive legal help. Both Rakhunov and Dobrovolskaya 
answer the second question in the affirmative, but Rakhunov’s approach is more 
radical in that it requires the granting of legal help to anyone who has become suf- 
ficiently suspect of the commission of a crime that some restrictive measures (arrest, 
or request to keep himself at the disposal of the police) are needed. Dobrovolskaya’s 
approach, on the other hand, is consistent with her desire (possibly realistic in the 
present setting of Soviet public opinion) to save as high as possible a percentage of 
those who will eventually prove innocent the fact of a formal charge: as the police 
cannot always start on the right trace and as there will be some times more than one 
trace to be pursued, the suspect against whom suspicion proves unfounded within a few 
days and who, therefore, is never formally prosecuted, forms an essential element in 
her pattern. If, on the other hand, a state of society is assumed in which it is better to 
have the charges formally preferred, and then withdrawn with the prosecutor’s 
excuses so that anyone who levels similar reproaches can be prosecuted for libel, 
Rakhunov’s position in this issue, combined with his demand for legal help from the 
very start of the prosecution, grants greater security to the citizen—and may enable 
Soviet justice to solve its tasks more quickly and more efficiently by an early disposal 
of accusations which prove to be unfounded. 

The suggestion that false (possibly enforced) confessions might be discouraged by 
complete omission of confessions from the list of admissible evidence has been rejected: 
in art. 22 CP statements made by ‘suspects’ and defendants are enumerated along 
with other kinds of admissible evidence. (Strogovich, Sukhodrev and Zgurskaya, 
however, demand the inclusion of an explicit ruling that unconfirmed confessions 
are not sufficient evidence: in support of this demand, Strogovich refers to the Czecho- 
slovak Code of 1956.) On the other hand, the drafters of the Basic Principles included 
in their enumeration of mitigating circumstances (art. 29 CL) ‘sincere repentance and 
voluntary surrender to the court’ but not mere ‘frank confession’, as was desired 
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by some investigators who wished to have something to offer to the confessing 
criminal.?’ 

Art. 14 of the draft CP granted to the defendant the right to be present in the court 
when his appeal is heard; this concession, however, is withdrawn in art. 45 of the 
final text. When hearing appeals, the high court decides whether presence of the 
accused is necessary. Sukhodrev expresses the expectation that high courts will 
consider favourably requests for personal presence at least of such defendants whose 
sentences have been complained of by the prosecution because of allegedly un- 
justified acquittal, or mildness of sentence: art. 341 of the draft Code of Criminal 
Procedure of the RSFSR grants defence counsel a right to be present in such cases. 
Strogovich demands the grant of that right to defence counsel in all cases, including 
those where the protest causing the supervision procedure was entered on the convict’s 
demand.” 

The question of the extent to which presence of a convict (who, in the normal course 
of events, may be expected to be serving his sentence)” can reasonably be made obli- 
gatory when demands for revision of his sentence by supervisory procedure are 
heard, is practical in character. An issue of principle, however, was raised when P. 
Sibiryak, writing in Sotsialisticheskaya zakonnost 1958 no. 7, drew attention to the 
legal subtleties by which the ruling already of existing law according to which an 
appeal by the convicted person must not be followed by an amendment of the sen- 
tence to his detriment, is circumvened. The Supreme Court Decision of 1950 which 
offered the channel for such circumvention was revoked by the Plenary Session of 
the Supreme Court of 10 April 1957—unhappily a still older decision, of 1940, was 
overlooked and remained available for penalizing, in the case quoted by Sibiryak, 
an innocent person for his having dared to appeal against his conviction. I. Skoro- 
khodov, Deputy Chairman of the Supreme Court of the RSFSR, writing ibid. no. 
8, drew attention to another still unrepealed Supreme Court decision (of 1936) which 
may serve the same purpose. These illustrations show the incorrectness of the frequently 
heard assertion that judge-made law is a guarantee of the citizen’s rights. 

Strogovich, Sukhodrev and Dobrovolskaya object against the omission from the 
draft Basic Principles CP, of an article prescribing the indemnification of innocently 
convicted citizens for the material damage caused by the conviction. Such an article 
is actually included in the draft CP code of the RSFSR and interpreted by Boldyrev 
as ‘a most important processual guarantee’ (loc. cit. p. 96). Dobrovolskaya* deems 
that the availability of guarantees for the citizen’s rights must not depend on the 
question on the territory of which Republic he was prosecuted without foundation: 
this very argument may serve as an additional warning against a mechanical identifi- 
cation of the autonomy of the Republics with the cause of progress. 


RUDOLF SCHLESINGER 


1 English translation in The Current Digest of the Soviet Press 24 September 1958. 

2 Though it deals only with an individual point (the stage of the criminal investigation in which 
defence counsel should be admitted) and was formally published before the commissions’ drafts 
mention it in this connection as some of its arguments read like a direct reply to those used by 
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Smirnov and could hardly have been phrased in that way except in the outcome of a discussion 
in which both authors participated. 

3 This theme, which underlies a large number of contributions directed against any discharge 
of criminals unless they have served two-thirds of their sentences, and against any earlier discharge 
of recidivist criminals, is evident, for example, in the survey of letters given in Komsomolskaya 
pravda 17 October 1958; in the specialist legal field by I. Tishkevich’s contribution on the defini- 
tion of legitimate self-defence (in Sovetskaya yustitsia 1958 no. 10). In this contribution it is sug- 
gested to amend art. 13 CL in such a way that excess of the limits of necessary defence is not 
punishable if the attacked person in his state of excitement was incapable of choosing the proper 
means of self-defence, and even if he was in a bona-fide error about the very existence of a need 
for self-defence. ; 

The existence of wide-spread opposition against the re-assertion of the humanitarian approach 
to punishment (an opposition with which British readers are familiar in their own country) is 
evident in V. Shaposhnikova’s sketch ‘Deprivation of Freedom’, published in Sotsialisticheskaya 
zakonnost 1958 no. 10 in polemic against that opposition, which obviously is strengthened by the 
fact that for a quarter of a century problems of penal policy, and in particular the educational 
aspects of punishment, were taboo. 

In the further notes to this report Sovetskaya yustitsia is referred to as SY, Sotsialisticheskaya 
zakonnost as SZ, Sovetskoye gosudarstvo i pravo as SGP. The year is always 1958. 

* Cf. H. H. Huseinov (Prokuror of the Tadzhik Republic) in SGP no. to. 

5 Vedomosti Verkhovnovo Soveta SSSR 1958 no. 24 (919). 

6 For example, A. Mikhailov and S. Krapilin, writing in SY no. 7 and I. Sadovnikov, writing 
in SZ no. 9. I. D. Vetrov, Minister of Justice of the Belorussian Republic, further suggests that 
the Basic Principles should include a restriction of the length of sentences which may be inflicted 
on juveniles, by half the normal length for those between 14 and 16, by a third for those between 
16 and 18 (SGP no. 9 p. 88). See also Soviet Studies vol. IX pp. 420-1 

7Interview with E. Veinberg, Minister of Justice of the Latvian Republic. 

8]. Perlov, G. Minkovsxi and M. Raginski, writing in Izvestiya 10 September 1958. 

9 ‘Soviet court practice has definitely refused to apply penal sanctions, including exile . . . to 
persons not convicted of the commission of some definite crime.’ In the discussion of the draft 
Basic Principles, art. 23 CL which allows for the application of exile as penalty inflicted by the 
courts, has been criticized (e.g. by Utevski SZ no. 7 p. 7). 

© Cf. Soviet Studies vol. IX pp. 214 ff. 

4 Rabochaya gazeta 28 May 1958; Bakinski rabochi 19 and 20 June 1958. In the discussion in the 
Azerbaidzhan Supreme Soviet even amendments so modest as granting the candidate for exile the 
right to be heard by the Executive Committee before the confirmation of the decision of the house 
meeting, was rejected. 

'2 Kazakhstanskaya pravda 31 July 1958. From the published report, it does not appear that the 
persons exiled committed any offence other than shirking work and being frequently drunk. 

13 SY no. 7 p. 42. 

1 Ibid. and SGP no. 9 p. 84. 

5 Cf. Soviet Studies vol. IX pp. 421 ff. 

16M. Lavrentev, President of the Stavropol Provincial Court, writing in SY no. 8 p. 36, 
makes this case so far as the organizers of large-scale misapprehensions of socialist property are 
concerned. He is, besides, against prison sentences of more than ten years since these are completely 
sufficient if they are really carried out (i.e. if zachot is abolished) and the regime in the labour 
camps is made sufficiently strict. 

17 The argument makes sense as regards the organizers of large-scale misapprehensions of 
public property, for example. But non-political murder was threatened in 1937 with no capital 
punishment whatever: the actual argument in favour of the fifteen years’ maximum is based on 
the desirability of the courts’ disposing of some measure of repression in between capital punish- 
ment and the six and a half years in which, if the appearances of good behaviour are maintained, 
a ten-year sentence would be served even under the new dispensation. 

18 Boldyrev loc. cit. p. 91. Apart from the offences for which prolonged sentences may be pro- 
vided, hooliganism, speculation and inflicting grave bodily injuries were mentioned amongst 
those for which, in the critic’s opinion, sentences should be fully served. The Deputy President 
of the Moscow City Court, writing in SY no. 7 p. 43, suggested excluding all recidivists from 
the benefit of earlier discharge. See also SY no. 6 pp. 58-9. 

19 Baksheyev op. cit. p. 9; V. N. Ivanov in SGP no. 9 p. r00. 

0 Cf. Soviet Studies vol. IX p. 422. 

21 Cf. P. Lukanov and K. Novikov (two Moscow judges) in SY no. 7 pp. 43 and 49. 

22 SY no. 7 p. 16. 

23 Cf. Soviet Studies vol. IX pp. 419-20. 

**N. Buzanov, writing in SY no. 8 p. 39. 
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25 Made in his article in SZ no. 5. 

26 A. Chapurin, a judge of the Saratov Provincial Court, suggests elimination of the concept 
of the ‘suspect’ which in his opinion is superfluous since a person interrogated by the investigator 
is either warned about his obligation to say the truth, in which case he is a witness, or cautioned, 
in which case he is a defendant (SY no. 7 p. 50). Chapurin, however, overlooks the implications 
of art. 18 CP which are evidently intended to give the police ten days during which it can prepare 
the case against a suspect person, while taking precautions against his escape. Something of that 
kind is provided for in every criminal procedure—in Britain, for example, by the regular ap- 
pearance of the arrested person before the magistrates without the police being invited to 
present all its evidence. True, in the British procedure legal help can be applied for at a very early 
stage: in the USSR this is suggested by Rakhunov (who would force the police to indict formally 
anyone whom they feel it necessary to arrest) but not by Dobrovolskaya (see below in the text). 

27 Cf. Soviet Studies vol. IX pp. 213 and 421. 

28 Sukhodrev mentions that already the enactment of the prisoner’s right to be present at 
appeal hearings met objections on the part of judges who expected practical complications in 
bringing the defendant from the labour camp (SY no. 7 p. 14). Chapurin (as quoted in the pre- 
ceding note) wishes to make the presence of a prisoner who denies his guilt at che appeal hearing 
dependent on the court’s discretion as such a prisoner could not be expected co add new facts to 
the evidence already available. The obvious basis of such an approach is, if not a desire to en- 
courage partial confessions, then a refusal to admit the possibility that cross-examination of a 
prosecution witness in the Court of Appeal might lead to results very different from those achieved 
in the lower court. 

29 As the labour-education colonies are supposed to be near to the convict’s domicile—which, 
in the majority of cases, will also be comparatively near to the seat of the Court of Appeal— 
the difficulties, in the great majority of cases, may be reduced to a need to keep tyurma convicts 
in the local prison until their appeal is heard. The question of the prisoner’s presence when 
protests are heard in the procedure of supervision is different in character, as active defence coun- 
sels may be expected to enter numerous protests at various supervisory instances, sometimes with 
the result that the fifth or sixth of these protests is successful. (In that case, of course, the prisoner 
would be brought back to a repeated court hearing—unless the court of supervision has simply 
eradicated the sentence, in which case he has to be immediately released.) 

30 SGP no. 9 p. 95. 





VOPROSY LITERATURY 

Tue journal Voprosy literatury (Questions of Literature) is a joint publication of the 
Writers’ Union of the USSR and the A. M. Gorki Institute of World Literature of 
the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. The periodical devotes its articles to research 
in history and methodology of literature and to literary criticism. It deals not only 
with questions of Russian literature, but is an organ of the above institute and of 
those of the union republics; the literatures of other smaller ethnic groups are repre- 
sented. Further it contains articles devoted to the literature of foreign non-USSR 
countries. 

It is impossible in a short review to deal adequately with any of the great variety 
of topics or the rich historical and literary material represented in Voprosy literatury. 
Our task can only be to indicate these and to stimulate interest in this periodical. 

Each issue of Voprosy literatury is divided into five to seven sections. The first, in 
three to four lengthy articles, deals mainly with Soviet literature, or is devoted to 
special problems. It may also deal with special events such as the congress of Afro- 
Asian writers, or the conference of Slavists etc. Anniversaries such as those of Marx 
and Gorki (in nos. 3 and $) or the 130th anniversary of the birth of Tolstoi and the 75th 
anniversary of Turgenev’s death (no. 9) are given due attention. Almost every issue 
contains some articles on the theory and history of literature and literatures of the 
other ethnic groups of the USSR. A special sub-division has discussions on socialist 
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realism. The last sections consist of discussion and comments, book reviews, and a 
chronicle of current literary events with lists of new publications. 

Three summaries of articles which have appeared in Voprosy literatury this year 
may give some impression of the variety of topics and of their relevance. 

Inno. 1 S. Golubov deals with the question of “Truth and Fiction in Soviet Historical 
Novels’. What conditions the degree of truthfulness which a writer is able to achieve 
in his literary creations? Golubov sees it in the author’s honesty, his ideological 
moral convictions (ideinost) and his talent. In one word Golubov calls it the writer’s 
creative ‘pathos’. When he started his literary career Golubov was told by an old 
master of literature: ‘Forget about inspiration. It is work, and again work, it is penal 
servitude (katorzhny trud)’. But it is not all like that, thinks Golubov, even if work 
plays the most essential part. In his relation to the reader, the author could lead him 
and dominate him at his will—as is common with L. Tolstoi. But what was possible 
to Tolstoi may not be in the power of other writers. Golubov suggests a different 
approach. Let the reader remain unaware that he is being led by the author, let him 
have his freedom to make decisions or to take standpoints, but only those of course 
which are intended and desired by the author. Dichtung und Wahrheit Goethe called 
the book which summed up his life and work. “There is no art without fiction’ was 
the dictum of Gorki. The author invents his characters by putting together the 
individual and the general. Such inventions may even be more true than real life. 
Artistic creation at its highest develops and finishes that which life expressed only as 
half truth, and stopped halfway. L. Tolstoi said that history is the best expression of 
philosophy. That is correct because truth and untruth are historical categories. 
Therefore a literary creation of the present should never be separated from its past or 
its future. 

The writer of historical novels must look back, but his gaze ought also invariably 
to be directed to the future. There are two ways open to the historical novelist, 
either to reproduce or to re-create the past. Merezhkovski applied the first method, 
Sir Walter Scott the second. Hardly anybody nowadays reads Mezezhkovski, whereas 
Scott’s works are hardly ever left on the shelves of public libraries. In the heroes of a 
historical novel the author ought to express his understanding and grasp of the par- 
ticular historical period. The public man of the past must be shown in his struggle 
and movements towards the future. His loving or angry heart must be filled with 
the life-blood of his time. The author-hero relationship must be intimate. The most 
difficult task is to invent a historical hero. It is much easier if there are already available 
certain standing characteristics. But here also the author has enough scope left for 
discovery and invention. Facts may be accidental, but the author needs the essence of 
the particular time. We will admit that the author should not substitute real facts 
by his inventions. But he is definitely entitled to complete that which life has left 
unsaid: Where there are no factual data he may invent them. But he should always 
keep in mind that the most unforgiveable sin is falsity, the substitution of the essential 
by the accidental. 

In an article on ‘The Essence of Type’ which, the editors say, is published ‘in the 
course of discussion’, S$. Petrov (no. 2 p. 89) thinks that discussion about the type in 
literature has calmed down for the present. Critics are now busy with problems of 
individual characters. They regard individuality as the true meaning of literary 
characters. But that would give the literary character only a local and temporal 
significance. Engels has well stated the problem of the type of a literary creation: 
‘every person is a type but at the same time also a separately defined personality’. 

In a genuine and honest work of literature there must be expressed a necessary 
union of the universal, the individual and the particular. That is a very difficult and 
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hard task and cannot be treated as a simple arithmetical problem. The great classical 
writers have always been able to penetrate into the dialectical interconnections be- 
tween the universally human, the concrete historical and the individual. 

But in order to avoid a merely vulgar-sociological approach to the problem of the 
type in literature, which would lead us to a relativistic interpretation of literary 
creations, we ought to keep in mind two essentials. Firstly, that a Marxian under- 
standing of society and history, which defines the principles of a scholarly analysis 
of art and literature, cannot be expected of the realist writers of the past. Even the 
mere understanding of the fact that society divides into classes appears in the West 
only since Balzac and, in Russian literature, since Pushkin. The class struggle found its 
expression in the works of ona ape and nations. But every one of them gave his 
own subjective interpretation to the regularities (zakonomerosti) of life. These may 
not correspond with reality. Secondly, we have to keep in mind that the concrete 
historical, the social-class characteristics are, in spite of their significance, only passing 
forms of the universally human, and that the universally human is the real characteris- 
tic of the type in art and literature. Every genuine artistic image incarnates man, 
which in some way is of significance to all other men. As Heine so well expressed it: 
‘Every man is a universe, which was born and died with him. Under every tombstone 
there is buried the whole of world history’. But we should not limit the universally 
human (obshche-chelovecheskoye) to psychology, or human emotions. The literary 
type, when representing the idea of freedom in man, the idea of the world, the pathos 
of the creative work, the seeking after truth, is no less universally human than are 
Romeo and Juliet in their personification of love. The development of moral con- 
cepts, the movement of ideas, the unceasing work of the human spirit, the endeavours 
to improve the life of men, problems of family life etc.—all that which finds its 
expression in human existence—can be expressed by a literary type. The universally 
human finds its expression in every literary movement of world literature which 
seeks after a true representation of reality. In all of them, classical or romantic, the 
literary type will represent a unity between the universal and the individual. The 
dissatisfaction felt in discussions about the type in literature is due to the fact that the 
problem was solved in ‘general’ terms without considering the important truth that 
the general law on character types finds different literary expressions with different 
schools of literature. The literary type of realistic art represents a unity of the universal 
and the individual as expressed in the form of the particular; the meaning of the last | 
term however is the concrete-historical. 

But is there not the danger that such an interpretation of the universally human | 
would lead us back to bourgeois-liberal views, to anthropological principles in 
philosophy and ethics, which abstract man and contemplate his essence as uncon- 
nected with a particular class, and therefore existing not in reality, but in the misty 
heights of philosophical imagination (K. Marx and F. Engels Works vol. V pp. 506- 
507)? No, we need not have those fears. It is alien to Marxism to understand man’s 
progress as taking place outside class structure. But equally alien is the vulgar- 
sociological attitude in equating the essence of man with the essence of those social | 
forces which he represents. The problems of the types in literature are social and 
political, but at the same time also moral and psychological. If a literary type may be 
identified exclusively with class, the literature of the past would have only a theoretical 
significance. But it is the universally human in its social historical setting which is 
significant and relevant to us. 

In an article headed ‘On Unity and Originality (samobytnost)’, G. Lomidze deals 
(in no. 10) with the problems concerning socialist realism and national or regional 
peculiarities in the literatures of different nationalities or ethnic groups inside the 
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USSR. He begins his article with a quotation from Soviet Literature by Louis Aragon, 
that in every country the method of socialist realism will have its peculiar national 
sources, which in a different way are all flowing into the mighty stream of literary 
thought. G. Lomidze thinks that a too schematic approach has often hampered the 
study of the national sources of socialist realism. There existed a general attitude 
that the hero of a novel written by the methods of socialist realism ought to be a 
forceful leading personality, capable of representing the dynamics of the revolu- 
tionary masses. But such an attitude brought about the neglect of some pre-revolu- 
tionary works of writers of Belorussia like Yanka Kupala and Yakub Kolas, which 
dealt mainly with peasant life. It could be difficult to connect socialist realism with a 
theme taken out of the life of a peasant community. Socialist realism will always 
bear its revolutionary character. But it is natural that the literatures of different 
nationalities, such as Ukrainian, Belorussian, Estonian will have their peculiar traits 
and characteristics due to the different histories and experiences of those peoples. 
Such firmly embedded national traditions may even differ from the norms of realistic 
representations. Nevertheless they should not be rejected off hand, but only when they 
are really outdated. In Uzbekistan and Tadzhikistan exist a tradition of verbal com- 
bat, the participants of which are called askiyachi and askiyabozy respectively. These 
are verbal fights waged in a rapidly proceeding dialogue, with witticisms, quick 
lightning-like repartee, word combinations and puns. Such combats bring out the 
hidden psychological characteristics of the participants, their resourcefulness, their 
presence of mind, wit, etc. Here a division into good and wicked would be impossible 
and would preclude the game at its very beginning, because its nuances are far too 
subtle. But it is just these which enable the verbal combat to proceed in a gay, funny 
and witty way without the parties concerned being divided into good or bad. Such 
verbal combats are also known to the Kirgiz and there represent a most popular form 
of folklore and an original form of literature. Here the combat is called aitys and its 
participants akyny. The aitys is also very popular in Kazakhstan, where it is a kind 
of poetic duel. Formerly the aitys dealt mainly with themes taken from the past: 
now there is a tendency to shift more to the present. This tradition of dialogues or 
verbal combats is peculiar to many literatures of the Middle East, and they deserve 
a conscientious study and research before they are either accepted or condemned. 
The poetry of the East has often a certain solemnity, high tension and pathos, a 
predilection for verbal adornments, and picturesque metaphors. 


A harking back to past ways of life is reactionary, but special and peculiar charac- 
teristics of national cultures should be given due attention. Neither a cosmopolitanism 
which disregards differences nor a rigid system of cultural cycles as propounded by 
Spengler or Toynbee with their successions of birth, adulthood and is correct. 
But the principle of the oneness and diversity of cultures of the socialist nations is at 
the foundation of Marxist-Leninist theory and praxis. M. Lomidze analyses further 
some novels by different national writers, e.g. by the Tartar writer G. Ibragimov, 
the Estonian writer Sirge and the Uzbek writer A. Mukhtar. Where Sirge is intro- 
spective and analytical (the characters of his novel The Earth and the People indulge in 
long monologues) the characters of the novels of the other writers are expressed 
more in their action in an often vigorous flux of events. A. Mukhtar’s novel Sisters 
is mainly concerned with the fate of man, especially with the fate of the eastern woman. 
The differences in the handling of their plots by Sirge and Mukhtar is explainable by 
the different past of their cultural heritage and the histories of their countries. The 
novel by the Ukrainian writer M. Stelmakh, Human Blood is not Water, is full of poetic, 
lyrical representation, with a melodic song-like character. Stelmakh does not look 
into the depths of the psyche. Where Stelmakh is full of temperament, alive and 
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vigorous, the Belorussian writer P. Brovka is always composed and calm; his theme 
is the friendship between three Baltic peoples—Latvians, Lithuanians and Belorussians. 
In his novel he characterizes the different historical backgrounds of the different peoples. 
The method of socialist realism makes possible a different handling of similar 
problems, states Lomidze. ‘ 

Most of the contents of no. 10 of Voprosy literatury is concerned with the non- 
Russian literatures of the USSR. I. Lankutis deals with the question ‘Novatorstvo 
in Socialist Art’ (as experienced in Lithuanian art), M. Fetisov writes on “Russian 
Literature and its Connections with the Literatures of Fraternal Nations’, G. Alibekova 
deals with ‘Contemporary Azerbaidzhani prose writing’ etc. 

The three articles published in Voprosy literatury and reported above do not bring 
anything particularly new or unexpected. They have however one thing in common; 
they deal with the ever-present, and to any serious literature always essential, problem 
of solving the contradiction of the individual and the universal. Stated in social terms 
it is the always present need for adjustment of the individual and the social as it is 
experienced by the writer in his creative activity. 

R. BEERMANN 





STATE FARMS IN THE KAZAKH SSR 


Tue importance of the state farms of the Kazakh Republic as suppliers of grain has, 
as is well known, greatly increased in recent years; of the nearly 36 million hectares of 
new land which the USSR brought into cultivation during the period 1954-56, 


20 million were in this Republic, divided about equally between state and collective 
farms. This expansion has naturally had a profound effect on the economy of the 
Kazakh Republic; the purpose of the present note is to draw attention to a few of 
the points which emerge from an examination of the copious information on these 
state farms published in the statistical handbook for the area. In terms of man-power, 
the state farms expanded more than three times as rapidly as industry between 1950 
and 1956, and by the latter date they were employing one worker in five in the Kazakh 
Republic; their staffs, which comprised nearly half a million persons (10% more than 
industry) formed easily the largest occupational group, including however a heavy 
seasonal element. The average wage per man-day (including both productive and 
administrative workers) had reached 24 rubles by 1956, i.e. approximately 600 
rubles a month; in 1950 it had been only 15 rubles a day, rising to 16 in 1953 on the 
eve of the great expansion, to 19 in 1954 and 22 in 1955. In real terms, since the retail 
price index fell by about 25% between 1950 and 1954, and remained approximately 
constant in 1955 and 1956, this represents a rather more than doubling of the real 
wages of this group of workers during the period. The statistical handbook devotes 
far less space to industry than to agriculture, and no data have been published enabling 
a precise comparison with the wages of other and possibly competitive groups of 
workers, but some indication of the trend in personal incomes may be inferred from 
the statistics of retail trade. The global figures of retail turnover include of course 
institutional purchases and exclude sales on the kolkhoz market, and the precise extent 
of the distortion introduced in these ways cannot be measured in the light of the 
available evidence; but taking them as they come, they indicate an increase of about 
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$3% in the value of sales per head of the population between 1950 and 1956, sales 


in the countryside having increased more rapidly than in the towns. The correspond- 
ing figure for the increase in state farm wages is 65%, which seems to imply that 
workers on these farms have gained at least as much as those in other occupations. 
It should perhaps be pointed out that the oblasts in which the newer and more efficient 
state farms are concentrated have a relatively small number of industrial workers— 
about one-sixth of the whole at both the beginning and the end of the period. As for 
conditions on the collective farms of the area, details of distributions in cash and kind 
are not available, but the total of labour-days worked in each of the years from 1950 
to 1956 and the total cash incomes of collective farms for the same years are known. 
The resulting indicator (income earned by one labour-day) is 34 rubles for 1950, $4 
rubles for 1953 and 11 rubles for 1956. This figure is of course very substantially— 
we do not know how much—in excess of the cash distributed to collective farmers; 
for example, the total cash income in 1953 was of the order of 2,000 million rubles 
and in 1956 nearly three times this; during the three years the value of collective farm 
capital assets increased by about 1,500 million rubles (substantial additions to capital 
having been made even in the bad year 1955, when the poor harvest led to a sharp 
drop in kolkhoz income). The cash income of the collective farmer must have been, 
therefore, very much lower than that of the state-farm worker. In view of the con- 
siderable discrepancies between the average number of state-farm workers and the 
number of those working in September (294 thousand and 480 thousand respectively, 
to take the 1956 figures for an example)—even though the latter figure includes the 
employees of other Government ancillary agricultural enterprises, but not MTS— 
one may reasonably surmise that a large number of collective-farm workers supple- 
mented their income by working on state farms for part of the year. 

It was stated above that the average wage per man-day in 1956 was 24 rubles; 
data for each oblast are available which show that this average conceals a range from 
17.8 to 28.4 rubles. The analysis of the history of this range and of some of its under- 
lying causes can be carried out for 1940, 1945, 1950, and by years from 1953 to 1956. 
Up to 1953, the range between the best-paid and the worst-paid state farms was 
relatively narrow (1 to 1.3 in 1953) and the differences seem to have been due to 
accidental fluctuations. The size of the farms was not substantially different from what 
it later became (in terms of staff, i.e. in the neighbourhood of 500 permanent workers 
apiece), but the type of husbandry was much more diversified, including a much 
greater proportion of animal husbandry (cattle, sheep). The great difference began 
in 1954 when the decision to concentrate on grain production was taken. A few 
index numbers may be cited to show the extent of this change. Taking 1953 as 100 
in each case, we have for 1956: total sown area, about 700; sown area under grain 
crops (of which about 90%, would be spring wheat), nearly 1,000; fodder crops, about 
210; cattle, a fall to 90; sheep, about 120. The capital assets of the farms and the total 
annual wage-bill each trebled; the number of employees however only doubled. 
The output, in tons of grain harvested from state farms, is not stated but the overall 
barn-yield of wheat from all sources (including collective farms) is stated to have been 
equal to the 1953 level in 1955, and 5} times as great in 1956. Net exports of grain 
from the Republic by rail and river amounted to rather less than one million tons in 
1953 and 1955, increasing to 7.7 million tons in 1956. Three million tons were ex- 
ported in 1954. A curious point arises in connection with the figures for capital 
assets: the number of tractors and combines (in 15 h.p. and 15 foot terms respectively) 
increased over sixfold, and one would have supposed that they would form a con- 
siderable proportion of the assets of the newly formed farms; one might perhaps 
infer that other forms of investment (for example, in buildings) expanded far more 
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slowly—a feasible conclusion when one considers the impetuosity with which the 
development scheme was attacked. 

The greater part of these new resources was concentrated in the northern oblasts 
of the Republic, where productivity per worker enormously increased in consequence; 


for example, in Kustanay oblast, the acreage per man worked by tractors and com- || 


bines trebled between 1953 and 1956. The consequence was that from 1954 to 1956 


a few oblasts (Akmolinsk, Aktyubinsk, Kokchetav, Kustanay) showed — well | 


above the Republic average; at the bottom of the list stood those oblasts where the 
rapid development of grain production had (for climatic reasons) not taken place. 
In these areas the semi-desert conditions make sheep- or goat-farming the main form 
of agricultural activity, with a little cotton-growing where irrigation is possible. The 


capital per worker is generally low, and the mechanical equipment scarce or non- | 
existent. In the northern oblasts just named, however, the capital per worker is sub- 


stantially higher (in Akmolinsk, for example, 32,500 rubles per worker) and this is 
reflected in the large number of tractors and combines (400 to $40 tractors per thousand 
workers, about 200 combines per thousand) and the large area cultivated per worker. 
Clearly, in these areas the majority of the staff are engaged in working with machinery 
and earn high wages in consequence. 

One point in conclusion: the number of state farms in the Republic fell from 631 
to 628 between 1955 and 1956 with a consequent slight fall in the proportion of non- 
productive staff. In addition, the concentration of investment in farm machinery at the 
expense of other assets appears to have slackened (perhaps reflecting the constant 
complaints that extensive machinery was deteriorating due to unsatisfactory storage); 
these two points seem to indicate the beginning of a period of consolidation following 
the poor return of 1955, but detailed information concerning later years will have 
to be forthcoming before their effect can be assessed in detail. 

JAN. 


The data on which this note is based are contained in Narodnoye khozyaistvo Kazakhskoi 
SSR: stat. sbornik, Kazgosizdat, Alma-Ata, 1957, especially pp. 178-211. 





A LIST OF SOVIET STATISTICAL ABSTRACTS 


Att but one of the Soviet post-war statistical abstracts listed below have been published 
since 1956 and their appearance has greatly modified not only the work of the foreign 
student of Soviet affairs, but also that of Soviet economists themselves. The list has 
been established with the help of Mr. Boris Gorokhoff (Library of Congress), Professor 
Alexander Baykov (University of Birmingham), Dr. Rudolf Schlesinger (University of 
Glasgow), Mr. Alec Nove (London School of Economics), Mr. Joseph Horne (British 
Museum) and Mrs. Jane Degras (Royal Institute of International Affairs), and covers 
entries in Knizhnaya letopis up to no. 46, 1958. English alphabetical order has been 
followed except that the regional general abstracts are grouped by Union Republic 
(in the standard Soviet order): abstracts covering the whole of each Union Republic 
are at the head of each group and subsidiary regions are listed in the alphabetical 
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order of the regional name. Russian titles have been used for books published in 
other languages. 


Library holdings at 1 November 1958 are indicated as follows: 
1. Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
2. United Nations Library, Geneva. 

3. Department of Economics and Institutions of the USSR, University of Birming- 


ham. 


4. Soviet Social and Economic Institutions Department, Glasgow University. 


5. London School of Economics. 
6. British Museum. 
7. Royal Institute of International Affairs. 


t Microfilm. 
Geneva 
I GENERAL ABSTRACTS 
1234567 Dostizheniya sovetskoi vlasti za 40 let v tsi- 


1234567 


1234567 


2 
123456 


123456 


12 


1234567 
136 


12 
1456 
123456 
12346 


frakh; statisticheski sbornik (also in English, 
etc.) 

Narodnoye khozyaistvo SSSR; st. sb. (also 
in English, etc.) 

Narodnoye khozyaistvo SSSR v 1956 g.; st. 
ezhegodnik 

SSSR v tsifrakh; st. sb. 

Strany sotsializma i kapitalizma v tsifrakh 


M. C. KAsER 


Moscow 19$7, 370 p. 


Moscow 1956, 262 p. 


Moscow 19$7, 296 p. 
Moscow 1958, 468 p. 
Moscow 19$7, 123 p. 


II Att-UNIon SecTOR ABSTRACTS 


Chislennost skota v SSSR; st. sb. 

Ezhegodnik po sakharnoi promyshlennosti 
za 1955/56 proizvodstvenny god 

Gosudarstvenniye byudzhety soyuznykh res- 
publik v pyatoi pyatiletke; st. sb. 

Kulturnoye stroitelstvo SSSR; st. sb. (also 
in English, etc.) 

Lesnaya promyshlennost SSSR; st. sb. 


Pechat SSSR v 1954 godu; st. materialy 
Pechat SSSR v 1955 godu; st. mat. 


Pechat SSSR za sorok let 1917-1957; st. mat. 


Posevniye ploshchadi SSSR; st. sb. 


Moscow 195§7, 619 p. 
Moscow 1958, 279 p. 
Moscow 1957, 174 p. 


Moscow 1956, 331 p. 


Moscow-Leningrad 1957 


295 p- 


Moscow 1955, 172 p. 
Moscow 1956, I9I p. 
Moscow 1957, 143 p. 
Moscow 19$7, 2 vol. 


$14 p. SOI p. 
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123457. Promyshlennost SSSR; st. sb. Moscow 1957, 446 p. 
1236 Sortoviye posevy SSSR; st. sb. Moscow 1957, 424 p. 
1234567 Sovetskaya torgovlya; st. sb. Moscow 1956, 351 p- 
123456 Transport i svyaz SSSR; st. sb. Moscow 19$7, 259 p. 
1234567 Ugolnaya promyshlennost SSSR; st. sb. Moscow 1957, 368 p. 

123457. Vneshnyaya torgovlya SSSR za 1956 god; 
st. obzor Moscow 1958, 154 p. 

257 Vneshnyaya togovlya SSSR za 1957 god; 
st. obzor Moscow 1958, 156 p. 
Zdravookhraneniye v SSSR; st. spr. Moscow 1956, 130 p. 
Zdravookhraneniye v SSSR; st. spr. Moscow 19$7, 179 p. 


III REGIONAL GENERAL ABSTRACTS 
(i) RSFSR 
Narodnoye khozyaistvo RSFSR; st. sb. Moscow 1957, 370 p. 
RSFSR za 40 let; st. sb. Moscow 1957, 223 p. 
Narodnoye khozyaistvo Adygeiskoi avto- 
nomnoi oblasti; st. sb. Krasnodar 1957, 178 p. 
Narodnoye khozyaistvo Altaiskovo kraya 
za 40 let sovetskoi vlasti; st. sb. Barnaul 1957, 111 p. 
Narodnoye khozyaistvo Amurskoi oblasti; Blagoveshchensk 1957, 
st. sb. 112 p. 
Arkhangelskoiob- Arkhangelsk 1957 
lasti; st. sb. 147 p. 
Belgorodskoi ob- 
lasti; st. sb. Orel 1957, 166 p. 
Bryanskoi oblasti; 
st. sb. Orel 1957, 195 p. 
Buryat-Mongolskoi 
ASSR;; st. sb. | Ulan-Ude 1957, 156 p. 
Checheno-Ingush- 
koi ASSR;; st. sb. Groznyi 19$7, 132 p. 
Chelyabinskoi ob- 
lasti; st. sb. Chelyabinsk 1957, 167 p. 
Chkalovskoi oblasti; 
st. sb. Chkalov 1957, 139 p. 
Chuvashskoi ASSR; 
st. sb. Cheboksary 1957, 155 p- 
13 Razvitiye otraslei narodnovo khozyaistva 
Irkutskoi oblasti; st. sb. Irkutsk 1957, 199 p. 
12 Narodnoye khozyaistvo Ivanovskoi oblasti; 
st. sb. Moscow 19$7, 171 p. 
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15 


12 


13456 


123456 


Narodnoye khozyaistvo Kabardino-Balkar- 
skoi ASSR;; st. 
sb. 

Kalininskoi oblasti; 
st. sb. 

Kaluzhskoi oblasti; 
st. sb. 

Karelskoi ASSR; 
st. sb. 

Khabarovskovo 
kraya; st. sb. 

Kirovskoi oblasti; 
st. sb. 

Komi ASSR;; st. sb. 

Kostromskoi ob- 
lasti; st. sb. 

Krasnoyarskovo 
kraya; st. sb. 

Kuibyshevskoi ob- 
lasti i goroda 

Kuibysheva; st. sb. 

Kurganskoi oblasti; 
st. sb. 

Kurskoi oblasti: st. 
sb. 

goroda Leningrada; 
st. sb. 

Leningradskoi ob- 
lasti; st. sb. 

Molotovskoi ob- 
lasti; st. sb. 

Mordovskoi ASSR; 
st. sb. 

Moskva; razvitiye khozyaistva i kultury 

goroda; st. sb. 

Narodnoye khozyaistvo Moskovskoi oblas- 
ti; st. sb. 

Murmanskoi oblas- 
ti; st. sb. 
” o Novgorodskoi ob- 
lasti; st. sb. 

Novgorodskaya oblast za 40 let sovetskoi 

viasti; st. sb. 


Nalchik 1957, 113 p. 
Kalinin 1957, 110 p. 
Moscow 1957, 143 p. 
Petrozavodsk 1957, 158 p. 
Khabarovsk 1957, 128 p. 


Kirov 1957, 136 p. 
Syktyvkar 1957, 175 p. 


Kostroma 1956, 154 p. 


Krasnoyarsk 1958, 332 p. 


Kuibyshev 1957, 198 p. 
Chelyabinsk 1957, 147 p. 
Orel 1958, 199 p. 
Leningrad 1957, 162 p. 
Moscow 19$7, 142 p. 
Molotov 1957, 201 p. 
Saransk 1958, 143 p. 
Moscow 1958, 146 p. 
Moscow 1958, 271 p. 
Murmansk 1957, 94 p. 
Moscow 1958, 164 p. 


Novgorod 1957, $1 p. 
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145 


I2 


124 


1245 


12345 


12 


123 


12345 


125 


1245 


15 


125 


12 


12 


12 


Narodnoye khozyaistvo Novosibirskoi ob- 
lasti; st. sb. 
Omskoi oblasti i 
goroda Omska; 
st. sb. 
Orlovskoi oblasti; 
st. sb. 
Penzenskoi oblasti; 
st. sb. 
Primorskovo kraya; 
st. sb. 
Ryazanskoi oblasti; 
st. sb. 
Smolenskoi oblasti; 
st. sb. 
Stalingradskoi ob- 
lasti; st. sb. 
Sverdlovskoi oblas- 
tii goroda Sverd- 
lovska; st. sb. 
Tambovskoi ob- 
lasti; st. sb. 
Tatarskoi ASSR; 
st. sb. 
Tomskoi oblasti; 
st.sb. 
Tulskoi oblasti 
Tyumenskoi oblas- 
ti; st. sb. 
Udmurtskoi 
ASSR;; st. sb. 
Ulyanovskoi ob- 
lasti; st. sb. 
Velikolukskoi ob- 
lasti; st. sb. 
goroda Vladimira; 
st. sb. 
Vladimirskoi ob- 
lasti; st. sb. 
Voronezhskoi ob- 
lasti; st. sb. 
Yaroslavskaya ob- 
last; kratki st. sb. 
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Novosibirsk 1957, 192 p. 


Omsk 1957, 171 p. 

Orel 1957, 136 p. 

Penza 1958, I91 p. 
Vladivostok 1958, 190 p. 
Moscow 1958, 156 p. 
Smolensk 19$7, 107 p. 


Saratov 19$7, 319 p. 


Sverdlovsk 1956, 151 p. 
Tambov 1957, 188 p. 
Kazan 1957, 268 p. 


Tomsk 1957, 204 p. 
Tula 1958, 216 p. 


Omsk 1958, 198 p. 


Izhevsk 1957, 135 p. 


Ulyanovsk 1957, 273 p. 
Velikiye Luki 1957, 127 p. 
Vladimir 1958, 39 p. 
Gorki 1958, 171 p. 
Voronezh 1957, 139 p. 


Yaroslavl 1957, 95 p. 
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(ii) Ukrainian SSR 
Dostizheniya sovetskoi Ukrainy za 40 let; 


st. sb. (in Ukrainian) Kiev 1957, 152 p. 
Narodnoye khozyaistvo Ukrainskoi SSR; 

st. sb. (in Ukrainian) Kiev 1957, 534 p. 
Narodnoye khozyaistvo Kirovogradskoi 

oblasti; st. sb. (in Ukrainian) Kirovograd 1957, 196 p. 
Narodnoye khozyaistvo Krymskoi oblasti; 

st. sb. Simferopol 1957, 272 p. 


Osnovniye pokazateli razvitiya narodnovo 
khozyaistva Vinnitskoi oblasti; st. sb. (in 


Ukrainian) Vinnitsa 1957, 278 p. 
Narodnoye khozyaistvo Zhitomirskoi ob- 

lasti; st. sb. (in Ukrainian) Zhitomir 1957, 150 p. 
Narodnoye khozyaistvo Zakarpatskoi ob- 

lasti; st. sb. (in Ukrainian) Uzhgorod 1957, 168 p. 


(iii) Belorussian SSR 
Narodnoye khozyaistvo Belorusskoi SSR; 


st. sb. Minsk 1957, 319 p. 
- - Belorusskoi SSR za 
40 let Minsk 1957, 288 p. 


(iv) Uzbek SSR 

Narodnoye khozyaistvo Uzbekskoi SSR; 
st. sb. ; 

Osnovniye pokazateli razvitiya narodnovo 
khozyaistva i kulturnovo stroitelstva Uz- 
bekskoi SSR za 1913-1957 gody Tashkent 1957, 32 p. 

Uzbekistan za 40 let sovetskoi viasti; st. sb. Tashkent 1958, 135 p. 

Narodnoye khozyaistvo Samarkandskoi ob- 


Tashkent 1957, 197 p. 


lasti; st. sb. Samarkand 1958, 96 p. 
(v) Kazakh SSR 
Narodnoye khozyaistvo Kazakhskoi SSR; 

st. sb. Alma-Ata 1957, 381 p. 


(vi) Georgian SSR 
Narodnoye khozyaistvo Gruzinskoi SSR; 

st. sb. Tbilisi 304 p. 
Narodnoye khozyaistvo Abkhazskoi ASSR ; 

st. sb. Sukhumi 1957, 116 p. 
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(vii) Azerbaidzhan SSR 


Narodnoye khozyaistvo Azerbaidzhanskoi 
SSR; st. sb. (Russian-Azerbaijani text) Baku 1957, $25 p. 


(viii) Lithuanian SSR 
Narodnoye khozyaistvo Litovskoi SSR; st. 
sb. Vilnius 1957, 224 p. 
Litovskoi SSR; st. 
sb. (in 
Lithuanian) Vilnius 1957, 223 p. 
(ix) Moldavian SSR 
Narodnoye khozyaistvo Moldavskoi SSR; 
st. sb. Kishinev 1957, 197 p. 


(x) Latvian SSR 
Narodnoye khozyaistvo Latviiskoi SSR; st. 
sb. Riga 1957, 227 p. 


(xi) Kirgiz SSR 
Narodnoye khozyaistvo Kirgizskoi SSR; 
st. sb. Frunze 19$7, 207 p. 
Narodnoye khozyaistvo Frunzenskoi ob- 
lasti; st. sb. Frunze 19$7, 125 p. 
” Tyan-Shanskoi ob- 
lasti; st. sb. Frunze 1958, 72 p. 
(xii) Tadzhik SSR 
Narodnoye khozyaistvo Tadzhikskoi SSR; 
st. sb. Stalinabad 1957, 387 p. 
Tadzhikskoi SSR; 
st. sb. (in 
Tadzhik) Stalinabad 1957, 398 p. 
(xiii) Armenian SSR 
Narodnoye khozyaistvo Armyanskoi SSR; 
st. sb. Erevan 19$7, 180 p. 


(xiv) Turkmen SSR 


Narodnoye khozyaistvo Turkmenskoi SSR ; 

st. sb. Ashkhabad 1957, 171 p. 
Narodnoye khozyaistvo Chardzhouskoi ob- 

lasti; st. sb. Chardzhou 97 p. 
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(xv) Estonian SSR 


Narodnoye khozyaistvo Estonskoi SSR; st. 
sb. (Russian-Estonian text) Tallin 1957, 307 p. 


IV REGIONAL SECTOR ABSTRACTS 


Kulturnoye stroitelstvo i zdravookhraneniye 

goroda Gorkovo i Gorkovskoi oblasti; st. 

sb. Gorki 1957, 118 p. 
Kulturnoye stroitelstvo Latviiskoi SSR; st. 

sb. (Russian-Latvian text) Riga 19$7, 172 p. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
The Editors, 


Soviet Studies 
Sirs, 

In a long footnote to his article on the Cheka in your July issue, Mr. Carr trounces 
me for having trounced Krylenko’s account of the Cheka and the Revolution: 
Tribunals in Entsiklopediya gosudarstva i prava (vol. 3 pp. 683-90). Perhaps you wi 
permit a short rejoinder. 

It is not clear whether Mr. Carr has or has not seen the account by Krylenko in 
question. His footnote states that he has not. Nevertheless he refers to it, without 
attribution to Krylenko, in another context (his footnote no. 16). However this may 
be, he suggests that I myself have misread it, am mistaken in saying that it curiously 
antedates the foundation of the Cheka, and have been caught up in some confusion 
between the foundation of the Cheka in 1917 and the Decree of 2 November 1918 
defining its powers. 

There has been no such confusion. Krylenko’s antedating is quite plain: ‘Already 
long before the Decree on the Courts (of 24 November 1917), to be exact by a 
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decision of Sovnarkom of 2 November 1917, VeCheKa was established under the 
chairmanship of Dzerzhinski’. 

The other curiosity in Krylenko’s account to which I attempted to draw attention, 
and which Mr. Carr has not grasped, is Krylenko’s statement that Article 8 of the 
original draft of the Decree No. 1 on the Courts defined the Revolutionary Tribunals 
as organs for combating counter-revolution, and was only altered in the finally 
adopted version by the addition of a list of their further duties. This was certainly 
not what happened, judging by the text of the original draft in Materialy narodnovo 
komissariata yustitsii, vypusk 2, 1918 p. 104. Article 8 has no references to the tribunals 
and reads as follows: ‘For the consideration of activities by counter-revolutionary 
forces and of measures for guarding the revolution from these forces, special investi- 
gative commissions are set up without delay by the Soviets of Workers’, Soldiers’ 
and Peasants’ deputies.’ 

One final correction. Mr. Carr misdates the publication of my paper on the Cheka; 
it appeared in 1956 not 1957. 

Yours faithfully 
E. J. Scott 


Mr. E. H. Carr writes: 


(1) As I said in the footnote, I wrote without access to Krylenko’s article (I used the 
Entsiklopediya some years ago in the United States, but had no note of this passage, 
if I ever read it, though I had apparently taken a note of a later passage in the same 
article); I could not therefore check whether Krylenko (who got the date right else- 
where) or Mr. Scott was responsible for mis-dating by one year the decree of 2 
November 1918. Mr. Scott now shows that it was Krylenko. But in his article, in- 
stead of pointing out the source of the confusion, he added to it by treating Krylenko’s 
transparent blunder seriously. 


(2) Lam sorry if] failed to grasp Mr. Scott’s point about the revolutionary tribunals; 
but, on re-reading the paragraph, I still find it far from clear. Several alternative drafts 
of the decree on the courts may well have existed. What is important is surely that 
the decree as finally promulgated on 24 November/7 December 1917, provided for 
revolutionary tribunals to deal with counter-revolution etc., and that it preceded the 
decision of 7/20 December 1917, creating the Cheka for the same purposes. This, so 
far as it goes, supports Krylenko’s argument, however confused his later recollections 
may have been. 


(3) L sincerely apologize for having mis-dated by one year (there is a fatality about 
this subject) the publication of Mr. Scott’s article. 





